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The Agriculturai Outlook has been designed to 
provide a comprehensive monthJy analysis of the 
factors which iffcct agricultural developments. The 
report will carry aggregate analyses for the general 
and agricultural economies and will digest ind up- 
date major commodity and foreign trade develop- 
ments. However, an ipprajsal of the outlook for U-S. 
agneulture requires a comprehensive evaluation of 
the entire food and fiber system and the foreign and 
domestic consumers of the output of the system. 
Events of the past few years have led to an increasing 
interdependence among the sectors within the sys- 
tem. This report will attempt to highlight the major 
interrelated developments in farming, input industries 
and product marlcetlngand their impact upon U-S. 
agrjculture and Ihe consumer. 
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The outlook for U.S. agriculture has im^ 
proved recently- On the domestic scene, 
consumers registered their flrst gain in real 
income since mid-1973 and the general econ- 
omy appears to be pidting up momentum. 
At the same time, foreign markets for U.S. 
farm products are gaining strength with the 
USSR making sizable purchases in July. This 
suggests some firming in foreign and domes- 
tic markets. With early season prospects 
pointing to record grain crops as well as some 
expansion in livestock productiontthe turn- 
around in domestic activity and Improved 
foreign markets arc welcomed developments. 

The inflationary pressures that pushed in- 
put costs up sharply in the first half of 1975 
apparently are casing and farmers can expect 
some rehcf from the cost-price squeeze ex- 
perienced then. 

Bumper grain crops are on their way this 
year, according to preliminary indications. 
Combined production of wheat, command 
soybeans is estimated up a fourth from 
1974's depressed levels and a fiWi above the 
1969-73 average. Growing oondttlons con- 
tinued generally favorable through late July. 
However, weaiher will still play an important 
role as the season progresses since 1975 pro- 
duction will be virtually the complete supply 
for 1975/76. 

These crop developments recently have 
been overshadowed by speculation that the 
USSR would be in the maikct again this year 
for large purchases of grain from the United 
States and Canada. As of July 25, announced 
purchases of U. S. grains by the Soviets in- 
cluded 4.2 million metric tons (154 million 
busliels)of wheat and 5.6 million metric tons 
(228 million bushels) of feed grains, mostly 
com- 

Market prices for grains and soybeans rose 
from late June through mid-July^ reflecting 
tliis increase in foreign biding and fueled by 
the speculation about larger purchases. 

Livestock prices have also risen in recent 
months. However, Choice steer prices 
slipped some from their June peak of over 
S53 per 100 pounds and by late July were 
selling around S50 on most markets. Some 
increase in fed beef production»along with 
expected large supplies of nonfed beef, will 
increase beef production in coming months- 
Prices of market hogs have risen almost $20 
since mid-March, topping $55 in mid-July as 
pork supplies fell. The spring pJg crop,small- 
est In 40 years, may hold second half pork pro- 
duction about a fifth betow last year. Larger 
beef supplies, expected this fall will tend to 
limit advances in hog prices. 

Milk prices are now rising seasonally and 
further strength will be occurring^ reflecting 
recent increases in wholesale butter and cheese 



prices. For 1975, milk production may total 
slightly above 1974. Broiler prices are likely 
to stay strong during summer. Output con- 
tinues to lag year^arlier levels but a recent 
increase in the broiler hatch pomts to some 
improvement in the supply of broilers. Egg 
prices are expected to increase seasonally in 
coming montiis. 

Due to drought in the Soviet Union's im- 
portant spring grain areas, grain crop estimates 
for the USSR hive been reduced to around 
185 million meiric tons, perhaps 30 million 
tonsbelo\^' 1975 planned production. This 
has led to recent USSR grain purchases from 
the United Stales and further strengthens 
prospects for an already expanded volume of 
U.S. farm product exports if abundant crops 
materialize. 

Prices of farm production inputs rose 
through the first half, putting the farmer 
through another cost -price squeeze. The re- 
sult was substantially reduced net farm income 
in the first half of 1975. Realized net farm 
incoine in JanuaryJune was around $21 bil- 
lion* annual rate seasonally adjusted ^ well be- 
low the $27.7 billion average for 1974. How- 
ever^some improvement is expected in the 
second half. Record crop prospects would be 
expected to lower crop prices, but a bright 
export picture and increased feed demand 
are strengthening factors for crop receipts. 
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Stronger prices for livestock products will 
also bolster livestock receipts. Depending 
partly on developments in oonilng months, 
realized net income for 1975 probably will 
total in the low to mld-S20 billions. Al- 
though well below the high incomes of 1973 
and 1974, that would be the third highest 
year on record by a substantial margin. 

After dropping earlier this year, retail 
food prices started to rise again in May. 
With recent boosis in farm and wholesale 
prices for several major food products and 
widening farm -to-retail price spreads, food 
at retail may register further increases 
thfough summer. However, if prospects con- 
tinue favorable for abundant food produc- 
tion, food price increases at retail will 
continue moderate, with narrowing gains 
over 1974 levels. 

Prospects for an early turnaround in 
economic activity continue to brighten. 
Althoiigh business capital spending plans 
are still headed downward, some expected 
gains in consumer spending and in housing 
investment, coupled with a slower rate of 
inventory liquidation, provide the ingredients 
for an upturn in real GNP in the second half. 
Industrial output rose in June for the first 
time since last September. While it b diffi- 
cult to predict how strong the recovery wili 
be, a gradual upturn seems most likely. 
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FARM ECONOMY 

TheU,S. farm economy has been running 
through another cost-price squeeze. The situ- 
ation reflects the worldwide economic down- 
turn, a decline in demand Tor farm products, 
a generally easier supply-demand balance for 
farm products, and persistent inflationary 
pressures on the cost of production inputs. 
Most of the downturn in prices and incomes 
occurred over the past year. 

Crop prices received by farmers began to 
strengthen In April and by June were up 4 
percent from the March low. This rise fol- 
lowed a decline of 20 percent from high 
crop prices last fall, reflecting a weaker 
domestic demand for feed and a worldwide 
decline in prices of major farm commodities. 
The recent strengthening in crop prices ac- 
celerated from late June to mid- July as for* 
eign buying and the reported shortfall in 
USSR grain aops sparked j rise in market 
prices for wheat, corn and soybeans. 

Bumper Crops and Increased Marketings 
Indicated 

This price strengthening came in ihe face 
of early season prospects for bumper output 
of grains and soybeans. This year's combined 
output of major grains is estimated up 
around a fourth from reduced 1974 output. 
Since the area planted to major grain crops 
of 258 million aaes is only 2 percent above 
1974, the big ouiput will be contingent on 
substantially fiighcr yields than in 1974. 

If record crops materialize, the volume of 
crop marketings will be up sharply this year. 
Large aops put downward pressure on farm 
prices, but other factors are adding strength 
to the price and income situation. Prospects 
for larger exports, especially of grains, were 
strengthened by recent foreign buying and 
liie possibility for further purchases. More- 
over, the important domestic market for 



feed is beginning to pick up as more cattle 
are placed on feed. Combined with the 
increased volume of crop marketings, these 
factors will help to maintain grower receipts 
from crops. 

Livestock Output Smaller; EVice^ Strong 

If the uptrend in placements of cattle on 
feed continues through August, fed cattle 
marketings late this year may exceed year 
earlier levels for the first time since early 
1973. With more fed beef and large inven- 
tories of cattle, record beef supplies are indi- 
cated for 1975. But sharply reduced pork 
production will shade red meat supplies from 



1974, Moreover^ production will likely be 
down some for broilers, turkeys, eggs and 
little change from 1974 for milk. Even with 
some upturn in output of livestock products 
in coming months, livestock production and 
the volume of marketings for the year likely 
will run close to 1974, But prices have 
increased since last spring. In coming months 
strong prices for hogs, broilers, eggs, and 
milk as well as larger marketings of cattle 
will bolster livestock receipts during the 
remainder of the year. 

Production Expenses Continue to Rise 
Prices for commodities and services used 



FARM INCOME RECEDES IN FIRST HALF 1975 
S BIL. 
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Fami Program and Policy Developments 



Liveuock Ofdii Act Extended, Liberal* 
ized: On June 16, President Ford approved 
an extension of the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act of 1974 (PL 9W57) through the 
end of 1976. The bw reduces the limit on 
outstanding loan guarantees from S2 billion 
to SU5 billion. But It increases the maxi^ 
mum government guarantee from 80 to 90 
percent for any loan, and raises the maxi- 
mum loan from $250jOOO to S350»000 per 
applicant. The new law (PL 94-35) increases 
the repayment period from 5 to a maximum 
of 10 years and broadens the ehgibility 
requirements to include farmers and ranchers 
who have "substantial operations*' in breed- 
ing, raising, fattening, or marketing livestock. 
The intent is to include operators who invest 
at least 25 percent of their time* income^ or 
capital In livestock operations. A new 
provision requires, to the extent practicable, 
completion of action on loan applications 



within 30 days. 

Commodity Programs: The 1975 mini* 
mum national average peanut price support 
is S388.50per ton (19.42 cents per pound), 
up from S366 a ton in 1974. The support 
price (75 percent of the June 1975 parity 
price) cvinot be reduced but may be raised 
on August 1 if changes in the parity price or 
supply conditions deem It necessary. The 
Agricultural Act of 1949 provides for a 
suppon price between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity, depending on the percentage total 
supply is of normal supply on August 1 , the 
beginning of the marketing year. 

Consideration is now being given to the 
1976 feed grains program provisions. The 
Secretary of Agricuhurc has asfccd for rec- 
ommendations by August 4; an announce- 
ment on provisions for the 1976 feed grain 
program must be made by December 31, 
1975. {Wyaiic L, Harmon) 
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in farm production in mid-June were up 1 
percent from May to a level 12 percent 
above a year earlier. Farm production 
expenses also are running higher. But the 
increase is small as costs of farm produced 
inputs ease and purchases of feed, feeder 
livestock, fertilizer and farm machinery run 
below 1914. 

But rising costs witli prices well below 
1974 so far this year have combined to sub- 
stantially reduce net farm incomes. The 
first half rate is estimated at around S2t 
billion, down sharply from the highs of 1974. 
If crops develop as expected and the markets 
continue to strengthen, income of farmers 
will improve. But for the year, reahzed net 
farm income may total in the low to mid* 
$20 billions, down from the revised $27,7 
billion hi 1974. Although well below the 
record highsof the past 2 years, expected 
net farm income for I97S would still be 
the third highest of record by a wide margin. 

Routine revisions of farm income have 
just been completed for the years 1972 
through 1974. 

Tlic results show a realized net farm 
mcomefor 1972 of $17 J billion; an 
income for 1973 of S29*5 billion; and 
a total last year of $27.7 billion . The 
previous estimates had been $173 billion 
for 1972;$32,2 billion for 1973;and 
$27 J billion for 1974. (Maidy Myers) 




COMMODITIES 

Bumper output of most crops appears in 
the makhig, based on July 1 conditions. 
Planting and growing conditions so far have 
been generally favorable and combined pro- 
duclioo of wheat, com and soybeans hi 1975 
is currently estimated up aiound a fourth 
from depressed 1974 levels and a fifth above 
the 1969-73average. Asof July 1, the corn 



crop is estimated at a record 6.0 billion 
bushels, up 30 percent from 1974, while 
wheat output may also hit a record at 2.2 
billion bushels, up a fifth from last year. 
Soybean output, projected betwecD 1 .4 and 
1^ bilhon bushels, would also be well above 
a year ago, although the first official USDA 
estimate on soybeans will not be available 
until August 11. 

Lar:ge grain crops on the horizon are wel- 
come news to U.S. livestock producers. Faced 
with high feed prices for the past 2 years, the 
livestock industry has been in a cost-price 
squeeze for some time, forcing some rapid 
adjustments. If the bumper crops materialize, 
livestock and poultry producers can be ex- 
pected to increase production later this year. 

However, we should not count out full 
bins until the crop isin, Ayearago,dry 
weather and early frosts reduced crop output 
from midyear estimates. Although most 
crops were planted early enough this year to 
remove some of the threat of early frosts, 
weather will play an important role as the 
season progresses. 

Grain prices rose sharply from late June to 
mid-July, fueled by speculation that the USSR 
would have to purchase substantial quantities 
of gram froinOmada and the United States, 
Drought in important spring grains areas has 
reduced the Soviet grain oop estimate to 
185 million metric tons, son^ewhat below 
1974's output and around 30 mithon tons 
below planned production. 

As of July 25, annoitnced purchases by the 
Soviet Unidi from the Uiited States mcluded 
4-2 millioii metric tons (154 million bushels) 
of wheat and SjS million metric tons (228 
million bushels) of feed grains. The wheat pur* 
chases are below the 9S million metric tons 
(or 348 milhon bushels) the USSR bought 
from us in the 1972/73 marketmg year. But 
there are major differences between 1972 and 
this year. US, wheat output in 1975 is csti- 
maJed at 22 billion bushels, up 22 percent 
from 1972, We are likely to end up the 
current 1975/76 marketing year with carry- 
over wheat stocks between 500 and 625 



miUjon bushels. Current prices are well above 
1972 levels, which oould also dampen some 
demand. Although world grain stocks are 
still relatively tight, Canada is reported to 
have sold 3 million tons of wheat to the 
Soviet Union. 

Record Com Crop m Prospect 

With the 1975 corn aop estimated at 
6j05 billion bushels as of July I , domestic 
use and exports will be able to expand sub* 
stantially while stUl permitting some buildup 
in carryover stocks. The July I estimate, 
which was 30 percent mort than the short 
1974 aop and 7 percent above I973's record 
5,65 billion busliel crop^ reflects conditions 
through that date and assumes normal weath- 
er during the rest of the growing season and 
during harvest. It is based on plantings of 
77-5 million acres^ virtually the same as in 
1974, and a yield of 90 J bushels per har- 
vested acre. The yield estimate is up sharp- 
ly from last year's 71 J bushels, when the 
crop was damaged by severe drought and 
by early frosts, but is somcwhit below the 
trend of other recent years. The yield was 
912 busliebin 1973 and the record of 97J 
bushels was set in 1972, 

Weather so far has favored com growth 
and development, which currently is ahead 
of normal in the major com growing areas 
except South Dakota, It therefore appears 
the crop will be in less danger of damage 
from early frost than last year. 

The record large corn crop in prospect— 
and the anticipated lower prices-could 
trigger a 15 to 21 percent increase in domes- 
tic feed grain use over 1974-possibly to 4.3 
to 4,5 billion bushels. Almost all of the in- 
aease would be in domesnc livestock and 
poultry feedmg as bwcr feed prices coupled 
with recent strength in slaughter animal 
prices would encourage expansion of feeding 
operations from last year's sharply reduced 
levels. Many producers cut way back on 
their feeding in 1974/75 because production 
costs were so high in relation to prices of 
their products. 





U,S. Exports to USSR 




Marketing Year 


Com 


Wheat 


Soybeans 






Million busheis 




1971/72 


136 


_ _ _ 
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1972/73 


132 


348 


31 


1973/74 


129 


100 




1974/75 


41* 


37 


* » * 


1975/76 


177' 


135* 


--- 



^Accumulated exports plus outstandiiig sales. 
* Undelivered sales as of July 25- 



'Exports plLi5 outstandir^ sales as of July 22; 
excludes 29 million bushels sold for delivery in 
1976/77. 
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If the com crop is large, exports are ex- 
pected to run above the estimated LI billion 
in the 1974/75 marketing year. The expected 
strength in export demand stems from the 
low levels of 'A^rld grain stocks, sharply re- 
duced feed crop prospects in Argentina, and 
larger grain purdiases by the Soviet Union 
thaiiin 1974/75. Soviet feed grain purchases 
through July 25 totaled 5.6 million metric 
tons (228 milhon bushels). 

Even with some increase in exports and a 
big gain in domestic feeding, the expected 
large com crop would lead to a substantial 
increase in carryover stocks at the end of the 
1975/76 marketing year, more than double 
the 360 million bushel estimated canyout 
this year. 

Corn prices (farm basis) will average a 
record high of around 53,00 per bushel for 
1974/75. The unusual combination of excel* 
lent crop prospects for 1975 and tight sup- 
plies of old grain has resulted in relatively 
stable prices just short of S2.70 during 
March-June. In the first 3 weeks of July» 
Chicago prices (which run about 25 cents 
above the farm price) have hovered between 
$2.78 and $3.00 strengthening recently on 
speculation about sales to the Soviet Union. 

Oat production in 1975 is estimated at 
731 million busliels^ 18 percent more than 
last year; barley production^ forecast at 395 
million busliclsjs up 28 percent. The July 1 
crop estimates do not reflect the damage 
caused by lite July flooding in the Red River 
Valley of North I>akota and Minnesota. How- 
ever^ malting barley* spring wheat, and sugar- 
beets are the major field crops in flooded 
areas so there sliould be relatively Uttle im- 
pact on feed grain production . (George R. 
Rockwell, Jr.) 

Soybean Prices Strengthen 

Soybean and other grain prices strength- 
ened in early July, fueled by talk that the 
USSR had purchased grain from Canada and 
the United States. While there have been no 
indications thus far that the USSR is in the 
world market for soybean*, prices for soy- 
beans (No. 1 yellow, Chicago) moved up 
from $5J[)0 per bushel on July 1 to $5.60 
at midmonth. Unless new demand devc^lops, 
it will be difficult to sustain soybean prices 
at this level in view of our big supplies. 

Farmers continue to hold large quanti- 
ties of soybeans and likely will own a sub- 
stantial share of Hie 235 million bushel 
carryover now estimated for September 1 , 
1975. A carryover of this size would be the 
second largest ever, surpassed only by the 
record 327 million bushels of September 1 , 
1969. 

Soybean plantings are estimated at 54.6 
million acres this year, down 2 million from' 
spring intentions but still a million acres 
above 1974. Growers intend to harvest 53,6 
million acres for beans, 2 percent more than 
last year. 

If we assume a soybean yield of 26 to 28 



busiiels per acre, production this year would 
be in the area of 1.4 to U billion bushels. 
Adding the estimated carryover next Sep- 
tember 1 of 235 million bushels would re- 
sult in 1975/76 supplies of 1^5 to 1,735 
million bushels. The first estimate of 1975 
soybean production will be in the Crop Pro- 



duction report to be released August 1 1 . 

Soybean use in 1 975/76 is expected to 
recover moderately from the recession- 
depressed 1974/75 level of 1.17bilhon bush- 
els-possibly to l^to IJbllUon^epending 
upon economic recovery here and abroad. 
But use probably will remain below the 



The Feed Grain Situation at a Glance 



Comniodiiy 



Feed grains: 



Acreage 
Set aside 
Planted 
Harvested 



Market in£ year* 



1973/74 



1974/75 forecast 



1975/76 projected 



Yield per harvested acre (tons) 



Beginning stocks 

Production 

Imports 

Supply, total 
Feed 
Food, seed, and industrial uses 

Domestic, total 
Exports 

Use, total 



Ending stocks 

Com- 



Acreage 
Set aside 
Planted 
Hann^stcd 



Yield per harvested acre (bushels) 



Beginning stocks 
Production 
[m ports 

Supply, total 
Feed 
Food, seed, and industrial use$ 

Domestic, total 
Export! 

Use, total 



Ending stocks 



22.2 



4 S3 



Million acres 



9.4 


..^ 


..* 


121,2 


122.6 


122.7 


102.5 


100.7 


104.5 


2.00 


1.64 

'Million short ton^^ 


2.07 


32.4 


22,2 


15.4 


205.0 


165.1 


215.9 


.2 


.5 


.5 


237,6 


187.8 


231.8 


153,5 


117^ 


135.2-145.7 


17.5 


18.1 


18.6 


171.0 


1356 


153.M64.3 


44.4 


36.8 


46.0-38.4 


215.4 


172.4 


199.8^202.7 



15.4 



360 



* Marketing year beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum, Ju^ I for barley and oats. 



32.0-2^.1 





Million acres 




6.0 


.- 


»- 


71.6 


77-7 


77.5 


61.9 


65.2 


66.9 


^1.2 


7L3 
Million bushels 


?0 3 


709 


483 


360 


5.N7 


4,651 


6,046 


1 


1 


1 


6,357 


5,135 


6,407 


4,196 


3,250 


3,8004^00 


435 


450 


465 


4,631 


3J00 


4^654,465 


1,243 


1,075 


1,300-1,100 


5,874 


4J75 


5,565 



8*2. 
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SOYBEAN PRICES DECLINE COUNTER TO SEASONAL TREND* 
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1973/74 record of 1 .44 billion busliels. 

Turning to the cunent marketing year, 
soybean crushings so far are running 5 per- 
cent below 1973/74. For the entire 1974/ 
75 season, cnishings may total around 690 
million bushels, compared with the record 
821 million in 1973/74, This represents a 
crushing rate of about two-thirds of total 
capacity, the lowest in over 20 years. Soy- 
bean crush is lower this yeai^ the result of 
poor demand for soybean oil and meal and 
unfavorable processing margins. 

Soybean exports this season are down a 
fourth from the record volune of last year, 
reflecting reduced use of soybean oil and 
meal and keener competition from in- 
oeasmg supplies of foreign commodities. 
For the entire season, they are expected to 
total about 400 million bushels, down from 
the record 539 million m 1973/74, This 
would be the lowest level of the past 6 
years, (George W,Kromer) 



Wheat Production Up Sharply 

It now appears that the 1975 wheat crop 
may total a record sliatcering 22 billion 
bushels, 22 percent above last year*s record 
high. The harvest of the large winter crop 
is in full swing with a minimum of problems. 
Yields in most areas were close to what was 
expected. About the only problem in sight 
is in the Red River Valley areas of North 
Dakota and Minnesota. Torrential rains at 
the end of Juneciused severe flooding in 
the southern pan of the Red River Valley, 
Counties affected by flooding account for 
about 22 percent of the spring wheat acre- 
age in North Dakota and Minnesota, although 
the flooding varies considerably among the 
counties. This may increase the amount of 
acreage abandoned but could have an off- 
setting affect on yields by providing needed 
moisture elsewhere. 

Typically the reports on record crop 
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prospects anid a potential buildup in stocks 
would tend to weaken wheat prices. But 
the optimistic report on crop prospects was 
accompanied by foreign purchases and con- 
siderable speculation about further purchases 
by the USSR which strengthened prices in 
July. Deterioration in the USSR wheat 
crop could bring them into the world market 
for substantial quantities of wheat and feed 
grains. From the early July level of sliglitly 
over $3 .00 a bushel at Kansas City, prices 
jumped to almost $3,80 abushcljOvcr20 
percent , in just about a week . Price move- 
ments in coming months will hinge on the 
size of the wheat and com crops and on the 
progress of export sales. 

Rye continues to decline in unportance. 
Last fall farmers seeded 32 million acres, 
slightly less than the 1974 plantings and 
the smallest seeded acreage since 1952. 
Acreage harvested for grain is expected to 
total SOOjOOO.down 11 percent from a 
year ago and the lowest on record. Yields 
are expected to improve from last year*s 
poor level, but not enough to offset tJie 
smaller acreage. Consequently, the 1975 
harvest, forecast at 18,8 million bushelsjs 
down 2 percent from a year ago and the 
smallest since 1949. (Frank R, Gomme) 

Hog Pricei to Stay Up 

Pork supplies will continue small and 
prices remain high well into next year^on 
thebasisof the June 1 inventory of hogs and 
pigs which showed numbers off 19 percent 
from last year. Breeding stock numbers 
were down 17 percent and the market hog 
inventory reflects the smallest December- 
May pig crop in 40 ythii, down 22 percent 
from the same months of 1974. 

The bulk of second half pork supplies 
will come from the fu-st half pig crop, indi- 
cating production could be down about a 
fifth from 1974, Based on the distribution of 
June 1 market hogs on farms by weight 
group, production during the October- 
December quarter will be even smaller than 
previous expectations and increase little, if 
any, from the third quarter. 

Barrows and gilts at seven markets aver- 
aged $46. 1 1 per 1 00 pounds during April- 
June, rising from under $40 early in the 
quarter to nearly $57 in late June and early 
July, Market hog prices may slip below the 
July level during August and September but 
third quarter prices will likely still average 
the highest on record. Seasonally increasing 
demand for pork products this fall, coupled 
with the small supply, could keep hog prices 
up near the $50 mark through yearend. More 
beef expected this fall, however, may tend 
to limit further price advances in the hog 
market. 

Recent sharp rises in hog prices have ap- 
parently not prontpted poik producers to 
raise more hogs. Hog farmers on J une 1 
planned to reduce the June-November pig 
crop 12 percent. Although the reduction 
expected for the second half 1975 pig crop 
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is not as laig^ as in the first half, the faU pig 
crop could still be the smallest since 1954, 
If these intentions are carried out, pork 
production will continue to run tower 
through the first half of 1976. keeping hog 
prices up. (George Hoffman) 

More Fed Beef Ahead 

Cattle feeding activity may have already 
hit its lowest level this year and fed beef 
supplies are expected to rise from the unusu- 
ally low spring production. Movement of 
feeder cattle into feedlots increased 17 per- 
cent during April-June, the first quarterly 
increase since January March 1973. Second 
quarter placements exceeded marketings, 
resulting in an unusual small buildup of 
cattle on feed inventories between April 1 
and July I, Although cattle on feed inven- 
tories on July I were the smallest for that 
date since 1967, they were only down 15 
percent from a year ago, compared with the 
31 percent reduction on April 1 . 

Cattle feeders on July 1 Indicated plans 
to market about 5^ million fed cattle during 
July-September. Although this would still 
be 5 percent below last year, it represents a 
4 percent increase from the small second 
quarter level, if placements continue to rise 
through July and August as expected, fed 
cattle marketings In the fourth quarter could 
show a further increase from summer and 
finally exceed year^;arlicr levels for the 
first time since early 1973. 

Choice steer prices have slipped some 
from June peaks of over $53 per 100 pounds, 
but in mid-July were selling it around $50 on 
most marketi. Further weakness is likely in 
the months ahead as fed beef output picks 
up and nonfed slaughter grows seasonally. 



Unless dry conditions develop later this 
summer, forcing accelerated nonfed slaugh- 
ter, fed cittk prices could average In the low 
to mid-$40's this fall. (George Hoffman) 

Milk Production Oiuld Gain in Second Half 

Bumper feed crops now on the horizon 
could lead to moderating dairy ration costs 
and Increased feeding rates— thus sparking 
more normal gains in milk output per cOw 
and larger milk production later on this 
year. For all of 1975, milk output likely will 
show some increase over 1974's 1 15.4 billion 
pounds- perhaps in the vicinity of 1 16 bil- 
lion pounds. 

June milk production ran below year* 
earlier levels for the second successive 
month— being down I percent. Milk cow 
numbers still were declining by less than 1 
percent, but milk output per cow dipped 
below a year ago. Although registering rela- 
tively small increases during the past year, 
this was the fu'st drop in production per cow 
since the fall of 1973. Even though pastures 
were gpod to excellent in most areas of the 
country, dairy farmers in earty July were still 
feeding 5 percent less grain and concentrates 
than a year earlier. 

Lower slaughter GOwj>rices, together with 
large numbers of herd replacements and 
limited economic alternatives for dairy farm- 
ers, may ciusc a continued slow decline in 
milk cow numbers through the rest of 1975. 

Wholesale prices of butter and American 
cheese have strengthened materially tn recent 
weeks. Although most of the gains have al- 
ready occurred, some further rises may be on 
the way. After holding at support purchase 
levels since last December, butter prices have 
risen around 9 cents since mid June, reaching 
over 77 cents per pound at Chicago by 
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mid July. American cheese prices increased 
another VA cents per pound in mid-July, 
bringing Wisconsin assembly point prices to 
about 86 cents, some 6^ cents above the sup- 
port purchase price. Nonfat dry milk remains 
near CCCs 60.6 cents per pound support 
purchase price, right where it's been since 
June of last year. 

Falling production, continued strong 
sales and only moderate seasonal stocks 
triggered the butter price rise. American 
cheese sales have rebounded while nudyear 
production was down about 8 percent from 
a year ago, leading to the increase in cheese 
prices. The nonfat dry milk market con- 
tinues weak with sales way off and supplies 
heavy. 

Following gains at the wholesale level, 
consumers likely will pay more for butter 
and cheese in coming months. However, 
only moderate seasonal rises are likely for 
retail dairy prices overall during the rest of 
this year. Farm milk prices moved above 
year-earlier levels in June for the Hrst time 
since September Ust year. At S7.94 per 100 
pounds, farmers received 11 cents more for 
their milk than In June of 1974. Farm milk 
prices will be rising seasonally during the 
rest of 1975 and remain above year -earlier 
levels. Recent wholesale price boosts should 
provide some further push on manufactur- 
ing milk prices. 

Sales of milk and dairy products have 
strengthened this spring. Fluid sales are up 
about 3 percent from a year ago in major 
urban markets. Cheese sales have bounced 
back and butter use continues strong, al- 
though some slackening appears to be de* 
veloping. Sales of most dried milk products 
continue down. 

USDA continues to remove sizable quan* 
titles of nonfat dry milk from the commer- 
cial market, although butter and cheese 
purchases had stopped by early July. Nonfat 
dry milk stocks are still building with CCC 
uncommitted inventories reaching 461 mil- 
lion pounds in mid-July, largest since 1963. 

Exports of nonfat dry nuDc arc up this 
year, due mainly to donations under the 
Food for Peace Program, and substantial 
amounts are available for prpgrimming under 
foreign aid programs during the second half. 
Dairy Imports have been down so far this 
year. (Robert R.Miller) 

Strong Broiler hices Encourage 
IVoductkm Expansion 

Relatively high broiler prices and easing 
grain prices in recent weeks are encourag* 
ing the Hrst stepup in hatchery activity over 
year-earlier levels since April a year ago. Egg 
sets for the 4 weeks ending July 12 were 6 
percent above the comparable weeks of 
1974. These egg sets will provide broilers 
for marketing in late August and early Sep- 
tember. 

Broiler prices advanced sharply during 
June as demand increased seasonally and 
prices for cattle and hogsjumped. Prices for 
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broilers are expected to continue strong dur- 
ing summer as ouiput continues to lag year- 
earlier levels, [f the expected larger summer 
beef supplies materialize, broiler prices will 
ease from their current high levels but remain 
well above 1974. 

Wholesale broiler prices in nine cities 
averaged about 48 cents a pound for June, 
up 5 cents from May and 14 cents above 
June 1974. Prices continued to gain and 
averaged 54 cents a pound for the first 
week of July, the highest weekly price since 
August 1973. 

Output of brofler meat in federally in* 
spected slaughter planis during May was up 
slightly from April but was 7 percent below 
May 1974. Weekly slaughter reports indi- 
cate that output in June gained sliglitly but 
was still moderately below a year earlier. 
BroUer chick placements for marketing dur- 
ing July and earJy August were about 4 per- 
cent below 1974. 

Turkey prices strengthened during June 
and will continue strong this summer as sup^ 
plies remain well belcw a year earlier. Prices 
will also be bolstered by higher prices for 
other meats. Wholesale prices for 8-16 pound 
young hen turkeys in New York averaged 53 
cents a pound for June, up about 2 cents 
from May and 17 cents above June 1974. Tur- 
key prices may strengthen further and average 
around the mid-SO cents a pound level during 
the summer. Weakjiess in other meat prices 
would dampen further price rises for turkeys. 

Output of turkey meat will increase sea- 
sonally In coming months but remain below 
1974 levels through the summer. Turkey 
poult placements for July -September market- 
ings were down nearly 15 percent from the 
same months of 1974. However, increasing 
turkey prices and easing feed prices have 
resulted in increased hatchery activity rela- 
tive to a year ago. During June there were 3 
percent more pouits hatched and turkey eggs 
in incubators on July 1 were 4 percent above 
JtJy 1, 1974. This indicates that turkey meat 
output in late 1975 will exceed a year earher 
when output fell sharply, (William E. Calhcart) 

Egg Output Lower 

Egg production will continue to lag year- 
eadier levels in coming months as both layer 
numbers and rate of lay are down- While layer 
numbers may gradually gain on 1974 levels as 
producers continue to cul] fewer old layers, the 
increased number of old laycnin the flocks may 
hold the rate of lay below year -earlier levels. 
Last summer the laying flocki contained a high 
percentage of young, more productive birds. 

l^yer numbers declined seasonally in 
June but the drop from year -earlier levels 
narrowed, while the rate of lay remained 
near 1974 levels. 

Reduced egg supplies and higher prices 
of most other liigh protein foods, along with 
tiie usual pickup io demand for eggs, will 
cause egg prices to strengtlien in coming 
months. However, a continued slow demand 
for egg products likely will prevent siicU 
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egg prices from'^howing any &harp gains. 

Egg prices' continue to fluctuate as they 
iiaw mudi of this year. New York whole- 
sale prices for grade A large eggs advanced 
to 52 cents a dozen in late June but dropped 
3 cents in early July. New York l^rge egg 
prices were 49 cents a dozen in mid-July, 
2 cents above the previous month and 4 
cents a dozen above a year ago. (Gerald R. 
Rector) 

Large Supplies of Noncitrus 
Fniit in Prospect 

Production prospects for most noncitrus 
fruit continue favorable with two major 
items, apples and California grapes, seem- 
ingly slated to readi all-time highs. As of 
July 1, noncitrus fruit production was esti- 
mated 9 percent above last season's utilized 
levels and 12 percent above 1973- 

The initial forecast of this year's total 
U.S. commercial apple production puts the 
crop at a record 3.6 million tons, up from 
the previous high of 3.4 million in 1969. 
This harvest would be 13 percent more than 
utilized last year and 17 percent above 1973. 
Increases from last year are anticipated in all 
regions. 

With the season expected to start later 
than normal, f-o.b. apple prices may open 
higher than last year's level. However, prices 
are expected to decline to levels moderately 
below a year ago because of the record crop 
in prospect. In addition, processor demand 
for apples is not expected to be strong in 
view of liie sliarply larger stocks of Dinned 
apples and applesauce. 

California's grape crop is expected to hit 
a record 4.2 mdlion tons tills year, 12 percent 
above 1974 and 6 percent above the previous 
high set in 1965. The record output is due to 



increased acreage of wine variety grapes 
which is more than offsetting an expected 
decline in yield per acre- Table varieties in 
California, at 575,000 tons, will be down 7 
percent from last year, but anticipated in- 
creases of 15 percent for both wine and 
raisin varieties are offsetting. Estimates of 
total U.S. grape production will be available 
August 1 1 . 

Fresh grape shipments from California's 
Coachella Valley started in mid-June, about 
2 to 3 weeks later than normal, with f.o.b. 
prices running generally higher than a year 
4go. 

Althougli die Crop size of raisin variety 
grapes, mostly Thompson seedless, is im- 
portant, the new raisin pack will also depend 
in large part on quantities of grapes pur- 
chased by wineries, and to some extent on 
the quantities of raw product sold for fresh 
table use. With sizable inventories of wine 
and prospeas for a large output of wine 
variety grapes^ fewer Thompson seedless 
grapes are likely to be used by wineries. 
Combined with a big carryover, potential 
supplies of raisins are likely to be large dur- 
ing the 1975/76 marketing season. (Andrew 
k. Duymovic and Ben W. Huang) 

Summer Acreage of Fresli Market 
Vegetables Off Slightly 

A 1 percent cut in prospective acreage 
coupled with the recent trend of lower 
averagie yields suggests a 3 percent smaller 
output of fresh market vegetables this sum- 
mer. Compared vi^Ji^ a year ago, fresh vegc- 
table prices are expected to hold much 
higher at the farm level and moderately 
higher at retail. The sharp price rise in 
June resulted from temporarily higli onion 
and tomato prices. However, vegetable 
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prices paid to growers are expected to sJiow 
a slight to moderate seasonal decline in the 
third quarter^ with retail prices dedining 
only slightly tius summer. 

Acreage of summer onions for storage, 
not included in the above comparison , is 
off 1 percent from last year. The presently 
iiigh grower and retail prices aic expected 
to move lower during August when supplies 
become seasonally larger. 

Melon acreage is moderately larger this 
year but substantially Less than other years 
of the 1970's. Potential production, based 
on the average yields of the last 3 years, 
would result in supplies only slightly larger 
tlian last year's reduced output. 

Sumnwr potato production of 2 1,8 mil- 
lion cwt,is 13 percent less than the 1974 
harvest. This reduced crop is the basic 
reason behind the current high prices. They 
are expected to remain strong into Septem- 
ber^when the important fall harvest begins. 
Both acreage and yields are off tliis summer. 
Growers planted less acreage in response to 
the low prices which prevailed at planting 
time. 

More Processed Vegetables Expected 
ThisFaU 

With average yields and a substantially 
larger carryin, the combined supply of 
canned and frozen vegetables could be mod- 
erately larger than either of the previous 2 
seasons. Taking canned vegetables by them- 
selves^ most of the gain in supply will come 
from pickles, beets, tomatoes, and tomato 
juice. The picture is not expected to change 
greatly for other important canned items. 
The supply situation for concentrated toma- 
to products— cat sup J paste, and sauce-is less 
dear but near-normal yields in California 
could result in ample supplies of these items 
this coming season. Although the acreage 
for the five Important freezing vegetables is 
off this year, larger prospective carryovers 
imply ttiat supplies of all frozen vegetables 
combined will be very cfose to what was 
available last season. (Charles W. Porter) 

Cotton Prices Strei^ien 

Cotton prices are incieasing, reflecting 
improved demand and continued uncertain- 
ty over 1975 production prospects. As of 
mid-July, the spot market price of base 
grade SLM M/16iDch cotton averaged 
about 45 cents per pound, up 3 cents from 
a month earlier and nearly a dime above 
the low recorded last January. Farm prices 
have also gained during recent months. Up- 
land cotton brought an average of 37 cents 
per pound in June, compared with 32 cents 
in April. 

The Impact of these higher prices is now 
being feh by US. textile mills- On a raw 
fiber equivalent basis, mill delivered prices 
of Middling M/16 inch cotton are nearly 
60 cents per pound, up from 49 cents in 
January, In comparison, prices for com- 
petitive rayon staple and polyester staple are 



about 52 cents and 47 cents, respectively^ 
somewhat below early 1975 levels. However, 
current indications point to higher manmade 
fiber prices in coming months. One large 
producers has announced a 5 cent hike in 
polyester prices for September. Furthermore, 
the griiwing possibility of higher oil and 
petrochemical prices this fall probably means 
even higher manmade fiber prices. So by the 
end of 1975, U5. miDs may be paymg as 
much for manmade fiber as for cotton . 

Although retail textile sales remain 
rather sluggish, cotton consumption has 
gradually increased each month since drop- 
ping to a recession-induced low last Decem- 
ber. With inventories of most textile prod- 
ucts now in better balance with current 
demand, further recovery in cotton mill use 
is likely this summer and fall as fiber de- 
mand responds to an expected slowdown in 
tlie inflation rate and a rise in disposable in- 
come. But don't look for spectacular in- 
creases in mill activity during the next few 
months, as retailers and manufacturers keep 
dose tabs on their sales-mventory positions 
to prevent a repeat of recent imbalances. 

As the 1974/75 marketing year draws to 
a close, it appears that the quantity of cot- 
ton consumed by U.S. mills will total very 
close to our projected 5^ million bales. 
This is down from 7^ millioQ bales used in 
1973/74 and the smallest since 1937. For- 
tunately, next season looks better. With 
further recovery in general economic and 
textile activity anticipated, we expect mill 
use to increase to 6^-6.7 million bales, still 
below the 1973/74 level, but considerably 
above 1974/75. 

The 1975/76 export outlook for U.S. 
cotton is mixed. On the positive side. 



foreign consumption is expected to recover 
from cunentiy depressed levels, although 
the increase is expected to be moderate in 
many of the non^KX)mmunist countries to 
which we export cotton. Also, foreign pro- 
duction may be down some 2 to 3 million 
bales, reflecting lower cotton prices eariier 
this year. On the negative side, stocks out- 
side the United States are now placed at 
about 24 million bales, more than a 5-month 
supply. This record foieign inventory im- 
plies severe competition for U^, cotton ex- 
ports. On balance, U5. sliipments may 
remain near 1974/75's estimated 3S million 
bales, possibly ranging between 3£ and 4J 
million* 

Increased total cotton use to 10 to 1 1 
million bales envisioned for next season will 
be coupled with the probability of smaller 
cotton production. However, the relatively^ 
large carryover this August 1 of nearly 6 
million bales will sufficientiy cover domes- 
tic and export needs until the 1975 Oop is 
harvested. 

Lower cotton prices in relation to com- 
peting crops have resulted in a dramatic 
downward shift in 1975 cotton acreage. 
However, a slight reversal in these competi- 
tive price relatlonsliips during recent months 
prompted US, cotton producers to plant 
nearly 3 percent more acreage than they 
indicated in March, Despite adverse plants 
ing conditions in many areas of the Cotton 
Belt, growers have seeded 10^ million acres, 
14 million above March intentions, but still 
3ii million below 1974 plantings. 

The fact that approximately one-half of 
1975 planted acreage is in Texas and Okla- 
homa is causing some concern now in view 
of this region*s traditionally low yields and 
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relatively liigh abandonment of planted 
acreage. Thissituation.along with a very 
wet spring and summer in the Delta, could 
hurt U.S. production prospects. Assuming 
abandonment across the Collon Belt aver- 
ages a normal 6 to 7 percent and yields 
average around a bale per harvested acre, 
U.S. cotton production would total 9 to 10 
million bales, compared with 1 1% million 
last year. (Russell G. Barlowe) 

FluC'Cured Tobacco Production 
Up, Early Oemand Slack 

The first week of sales, which began 
July 8, saw slightly higher prices for flue- 
cured tobacco (used primarily in cigarettes) 
than a year earlier but rather slack demand. 
Prices for gross sales averaged $84<96 per 
100 pounds, up 84 cents from the year be- 
fore. However, demand was slack for 
priming grades which constituted most of 
the early offerings. Nearly 46 percent of 
the first week's marketings went under 
loan, compared with 14 percent a year ago. 
Loan rates by grade for the 1975 crop were 
set to reRect an average support price of 
93^ cents per pound, up from 83*3 cents 
last season. With the higher support price 
in 1975,maiket prices are expected to im- 
prove as the leasort progresses and more 
quality tobacco is marketed. Such was tlie 
case i^st year. 

Beginning tobacco stocks as of July 1 
were about the same as last year'i record 
low. Ikswever, this year's crop is estimated 
at \ .4 billion pounds, 12 percent above 
1974. The larger crop will provide the first 
increase in total supply in a decade. (Richard 
Hall) 
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Domestic production of both beet and 
cane sugar is expected to increase significant- 
ly this year. For the current calendar year, 
domestic production will probably total 
around 63 million tons (raw value), up about 
600,000 tons from 1974, but near the levels 
of the previous 2 years. Imports will likely 
total less than 4 million tons this year, down 
sharply from 5^ million tons in calendar 



1974. About a third of the prospective de- 
dine in imports reflects anticipated larger 
1975 U^. production; iround 1 50M0 tons 
will probably be replaced by new high- 
fructose com sirup (HFCS); and the large 
remainder represents a drop in U^. con- 
sumption, largely due to sharply liigher 
1975 retail prices of sugar-containing prod- 
ucts. (Frederick Gray). 



Sugar Prices Not Likely To 
Show Much Gain 

U^. raw sugar prices (New York spot) 
have increased recently* Trade sources indi- 
cate that 1 j to 2 J million tons of sugar are 
physically available for sale in tlie world. 
Any signiflcant increase in U<S. raw sugar 
prices this summer would likely result in 
some of this available &ugar being sold * 

Retail sugar prices tie expected to de- 
cline further rcllccting recent lower raw 
sugar prices. Prices of sugar^contalning 
products, however, will probably not de* 
cline much as manufacturers strive to main- 
tain margins. 

Sugar deliveries are expected to be 
around 10 millbn short tons (raw value) 
this year, down sharply from 1 1 million 
tons in 1974. E^r capita refined sugar con- 
sumption will likely fall below 90 pounds, 
compared with 97 pounds last year. 

Grower prices from this fall's sugar 
crops are expecte<) to decline substantially 
from high 1974/75 levels, reflecting current 
lower raw sugar prices. Sugar prices likely 
will not increase much because of the pros- 
pective 4 to 6 million ton gain In the world 
crop, ready for harvest beginning this fall. 
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INPUTS 



Farm production expenses continue their 
persistent rJso as input prices for commodi- 
tJcsand services in mid-June were up 1 per- 
cent from mid-May and 1 2 percent above 
June 1974. 

Prices of production goods were up \ii 
percent from the previous month. Lower 
prices for feed and building and fencing 
materials onJy partially offset higher prices 
for machinery, feeder livestock, motor sup- 
plies, and motor vehicles. 



Nonfarm Input Prices Up the Most 

Pricesof major input items of farm ori- 
gin-such as feed, feeder livestock^ and seed- 
lagged behind the rapidly rising prices of non- 
farm origin hems between J967 and 1972- 
Nonfarm inputs incJude motor supplies, 
motor vehicles, farm machinery, building 
and fencing niaterials, fertilizer, interest, 
taxes, and wage rates. However, in 1973 
and most of 1 974, the farm origJO price in- 
dex took the lead. During the latter part of 
1974 the price index for items of farm ori- 
gin decreased as prices of nonfarm items 
continued to increase, although at a slower 
rate. During the first 5 months of 1975, the 
price index for farm origin items had dropped 
below that for nonfarm goods. 

Pesticide Situation Improves 

Reports from distributors indicate that 
the pesticide situation has improved as the 
season has progressed. Frequent shortages 
of herbicides and msecticldes for application 
at or previous to planting time were reported. 
However, after the initial tight situation, 
growers m most sections of the country were 
able to obtain adequate supplies of most ma- 
terials. (Ted Eichers) 



Machinery Sales Decline, Prices Rise 

Equipment manufacturers are forecastii^ 
a larger decline in sales volume than was esti- 
mated back In January. However, 1975 dol- 
lar volume is expected to be S percent above 
the 1974 level. Tillage tool sales are increas- 
ing in 1975. The two main reasons for tlie 
gain are a catchup In current sales from the 
very low 1968 70 level, plus purchases of 
bigger and more sophisticated tillage tools. 

Since March 1975, the price index for 
farm machinery increased about 9 percent. 
Combines and hay harvesting equipment 
accounted for most of this gam. In mid- 
June, farm machinery costs were up 26 per- 
cent from the June 1974 level. (Duane Paul) 

Fertilizer Prices Likely to Move Lower 

Fertilizer is a commodity traded world- 
wide and the United States is one of the 
biggest of the trading nations. When the 
shipments ire made to a foreign destination, 
exporters must report to the Deparlnwnt of 
Commerce concerning the tonnage shipped, 
the country of destination, and the value of 
the product slUpped. 

For the most part , world trade in ferti- 
lizer is highly competitive and prices quickly 
reflect the bargaining that occurs between 
buyers and sellers. U^. export prices for 
feriilizcr materials can be precursorsof 
future domestic fenilUer prices. If this 
proves to be the case in the months ahead, 
VS. farmers can look for prices of some 
fertilizers to decline. 

The table below shows what happened 
to fertilizer values m our export trade. 

Although values of exports of potassium 
muriate (KCL) rose 12percent from January 
to May 1975, average values for exports of 
ammonia dropped 40 percent, ammonium 
sulfate fell 17 percent, concentrated super- 
phosphate 36 percent, and ammonium phos- 
phates 10 percent. While It is true that de- 
clared valuesof fertilizer exports can fluctu- 
ate monthly, the outlook for domestic fcrti- 
liEcr prices is that they, too, will decline in 
the coming months. (John F. GaJe) 



Feed Prices Slip, Sales Pick Up 

During the first half of July, feedstuffs 
prices moved in a mixed trend across the 
nation. Speculation on Russian grain pur- 
chases sharply advanced grain and soybean 
futures and some feedstuffs followed this 
advance in spite of moderate demand. Trade 
of these items was conHned largely to imme^ 
diate requirements and good pastures limited 
feed usage over most of the country. 

Feed prices [lave dropped about I percent 
since mid-May. While about two-thirds of 
the principal feeds sold dropped in prlce^hay 
and feed grains were primarily responsible for 
the decline. Even so, prices it mid-June still 
were up about 6 percent from a year earlier. 

Feed sales in the U^. had generally in- 
creased during June and further gains are 
likely. Some regions have not realized in- 
aeased feed sales, primarily bcciuse pastures 
were In good condition. However, with im- 
proved livestock prices, the volume of feed 
sales is likely to increase. For the United 
States, cattle feed sales are generally slow; 
dairy feed sales mixed: hog feed sales steady; 
poultry feeds are improving; and turkey feeds 
are seasonally strong. (Carl J. Vosloh, Jr.) 

Interest Rates Ease on Farm 
Production Loans 

Interest rates on nonreal estate farm 
loans decreased this year from the record 
highs reached in late 1974. As evident in 
the chart opposite,the average rate of 
93 percent on Production Credit Associa- 
tion (PCA) loans by April 1 was down about 
one half pcrccntagq point from the 1974 high. 
Rates at banks also were down. 

The cost of PCA funds obtained in the 
central money markets has dechned since 
last summer. This is being reflected in the 
lower rates charged to farmers. Some short* 
term ntes strengthened in June and July, 
indicating that further declines in loan rates 
at the farm level may be limited. 

Interest charges on nonreat estate farm 
loans in 1974 were much greater than in 
1973. More fi|pds welt used and rates were 
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sharply higher. Total interest charges on 
bank, PCA, and Farmers Home Admjnistra* 
tion loans were $2^ billion, 30 percent great- 
er than in 1973, Rates on most loans of 9^- 
9i4 percent in 1974 were more than 1 full 
percentage point higher than iit 1973, 
(Philip Allen) 



Federal Land Bank Share of Farm 
Lending Increases 

Although sellers of farm real estate con- 
tinue to supply the largest volume of funds 
of any group of farm mortgage lenders, their 



role is diminishing. On the other hand, Fed- 
eral land banks (FLB's) have become a major 
force in tlie market in the past 5 years. The 
FLB's have increased their sliare of the mar- 
ket from 13 percent in 1969 to 33 perceni 
during the year ending March 1, 1975. Dur- 
ing the same period, life insurance companies 
have seen their market share decline from 
19 percent to? percent. (See chart illustrated 
below). 

Tl^e rapid shift in market shares has oc- 
curred during t period of substantially in- 
creasing land values which have pushed up 
the volume of funds required. This has oc- 
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curred mainly through the Increase in funds 
supplied by the FLB's, which secttre their 
fundsby borrowing in central money mar- 
kets. 

Until the most recent ycar» commercial 
banks experiencing a growth in deposits have 
just maintained their relative position. How* 
ever»forthe year ending March I, 1975, their 
share of loans supplied for real estate pur- 
chases dropped by 3 percentage points. 

Insurance companies, which must secure 
their funds from earnuigs, premium payments, 
and loan repayments, have been unable to in- 
crease their agricultural lending rapidly and 
have at times, particularly in 1970, almost 
withdrawn from farm lending. 

Several factors art Important in explain- 
ing the trend in tl*e sources of funds for real 
estate purchases. First, the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 permitted the Federal land banks to 
lend up to 85 percent of market value as 
opposed to 65 percent of normal value prior 
to the Act, Secondly, land banks, because of 
their Federal charter, are exempt from State 
ceilings on interest rates and have been able 
to continue lending in States where their in* 
terest rate exceeded the State ceihng. 

On the other hand , lending by insurance 
companies, which historically was equal to 
or more than that of the FLB's, was con- 
strained for several reasons. An unexpected 
sharp increase in policy loans during the 
recent period of tight money siphoned off 
some funds normally allocated to farm mort- 
gage loans. In addition, insurance companies 
are required to abide by State interest rate 
ceilings and with commercial money market 
rates far above these ceilings, farm lending 
became mucli less profitable than loans made 
to urban corporate bonowers not covered by 
ceiJing rates. Finally, because life insurance 
companies' sources of funds were growing 
much more slowly than demand , they could 
not expand iheir lending activity rapidly. 

Although banks and insurance companies 
are likely to continue as significant lenders 
in the real estate purdiase market, the domi- 
nance of the Federal land banks appears to 
have been establislied and their lending activi- 
ty will be the primary factor in farm real es- 
tate for some time to come. (Robert Reinsel) 



Farmers Concerned Over Irrigation Fuel 

Farmers in the Southwest have been con- 
earned over a Federal POwer Commission 
(FPC) order whidi would have allowed El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. to curtail natural gas for pump- 
ing irrigation water after September 23, 1975, 
In December 1974, the FPC issued an order 
which would drop agricultunl use of natural 
gas from category 2 to ctiegory 3-a much 
lower priority- Farmers, agribusiness leaders, 
and others protested and the FPC held local 
and national hearings which concluded in 
June. The December order was deferred un- 
til June 15, 1976, unless the case is settled be- 
fore then . A decision is not likely before this 
fall, (Earle Gavett) 
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MARKETING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The farm^retai) spread for a market 
baskei of farm foods' increased in June and 
is expected lo continue to increase modera- 
tely In the next few munths, laigety as a re- 
sult of pru&pects for widening spreads for 
beef, pork, bjkery and cereal products, and 
some fresh vegetables. 

The farni^retail spread for the market 
basket rose 05 percent from May to June 
after decreasing sharply in both April and 
May. The increase resulted mainly from 
wider spreads for bccf» eggs, and fresh fruit. 
However* spreads dcacascd moderately for 
poultry, fresh vegetables, and miscellaneous 
products inciuding sugar. Farm retail spreads 
for many market basket foods changed little 
from May to June. 

The farmretjB spreads for market basket 
foods In June averaged 3.1 percent wider 
tlianmlune 1974. At that time, spreads 
were 26 percent wider than a year earlier. 

The retail cost of the farm food market 
basket increased 2.2 percent from May to 
June . Higher prices for beef, pork, broilers, 
and many fresh fruits and vegetables (parti- 
culariy apples , potatoes, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes) contributed most to the rise. In 

^ The ftmi-reuil spread, the difTcrence between 
the rcuU cost smtl form value of a mirkct basket of 
VS, r^Tn^risinaiCi] foodSi h an c^im^te of the 
tot£] ffois margin received by markciiiig firms for 
asLvmbling, proccuij^, transporting, and distribut- 
ing tht products in tht mirktl bjikei. TTie market 
basket represents ijie average quantities of those 
foods purchased annually per houwhokJ in 
1$6041. Retail cost of these foodilsbascd on an 
index of retail prices foi domestically produced 
farm food^ a component of the Coiuumer Price 
Index, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The farm value is ihc payment to rumen foi equi* 
valent quantities of food products minus allowan- 
ces for byptoducts. 



contrast , retail prices for eggs, bakery and 
cereal products, and sugar dropped modera- 
tely in June. The June increase for tiie mar- 
ket basket was the largest monthly rise since 
the 3.1 percent increase from January to 
February 1974. Compared with ayear ago, 
the relai) cost of the farm food market bas- 
ket in June was up 7^ percent. 

Returns to farmers (farm value of 
quantities equivalent to retail units) for mar- 
ket basket foods rose 4.7 percent from May 
to June. Higher prices for meat animals, broi- 
lers, and fresh vegetables contributed most 
to the increase in farm value. In contrast , 



decreases were sharp for eggs, farni ingre- 
dients in bakery and cereal products^ fats 
and oils, and miscellaneous products which 
include sugar. The farmer's share of a dollar 
spent in retail food stores for farmK)riginated 
foods was 42^ cents in June, compared with 
41 .8 cents in May and 40.1 cents in June 
1974. 

Farm-retail spreads for Choice beef are 
expected to widen in July as earlier increases 
in cattle prices show up at retail. In contrast, 
farm-retail spreads for pork may be squeezed 
somewhat as the more recent runup in hog 
prices may not yet be reflected at retail. If 



Changes in Market Basket Values, 
June 1975 





Retay cost 


Farm value 


Farm -re tail spread 


Item 














Month ago 


Year ago 


Month ago 


Year ago 


Month ago 


Year ago 








Percent 






Market basket 


2.2 


IS 


4.7 


15J 


0.5 


3.1 


Meat products 


6,6 


17.0 


8.6 


43.7 


3.0 


-13.0 


Dairy products 


-.3 


-1.8 


.2 


-2.8 


-.7 


-.9 


Poultry 


$,S 


16.3 


10.6 


30-9 


-1.4 


-.5 


Eggs 


-SA 


5.1 


-9.7 


3.5 


2.2 


7.5 


Bakcxy & cereal products 


-L2 


10.1 


^10.3 


-22.4 


.7 


19.3 


Fiesh fruits 


4.6 


1.1 


B,9 


10.5 


2.4 


-3.3 


Fi^sh vegetables 


ia$ 


-18.3 


34.5 


9.1 


-1.3 


-30.7 


Processed fruits & vegetables 


-.5 


13.9 


V) 


10.6 


-.7 


14.8 


Fats and oils 


3.0 


9-1 


-1K7 


-25.7 


1.2 


34.9 


Miwellaneoiis products 


-3,5 


1,7.3 


-9.7 


-29.9 


-2.1 


35.6 



* Less than 0.05 percent. 
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hog prices continue at the present levels 
wider spreads for pork probably will follow 
later in the summer as retailers adjust thetr 
prices to reflect price changes at farm and 
wholesale. Retail prices for bakery products 
may be slow to reflect lower farm values for 
most farm-produced ingredients. Marketing 
spreads for potatoes may also increase in 
July as handlers at each market level adjust 
their margins to the sharply higher prices 
which resulted from short supplicsof inter- 
mediate crop potatoes. In contrast, spreads 
for processed fruits and vegetables may de- 
crease in coming irwnths as targe stocks for 
many products curb wholesale and retail 
prices. Spreads for fats and oils products and 
sugar are also expected to decline as earlier 
deaeases in returns to farmers are reflected 
at the retail level. (Henry T, Badger) 

Rail car Situation Is Tightening 

Railroads had considerable surplus 
capacity in early 1975, Grain carloading^ 
during April and May were down more than 
a third from year -earlier levels. However^ 
shipments more than doubled between late 
May and mid -July, rising to almost 32^000 
carloads during the weekending July 12, By 
mid-July, weekly grain carloadings Kad mov* 
ed above a year ago for the first time this 
year. 

This year's record wheat output can be 
expected to tighten the railcar supply situa- 
tion. Some local shortages are possible. How- 
ever, widespread transportation delays result- 
ing from the heavy output of wheat are not 
anticipated. 

Raikar shortages and transportation 
bottlenecks for grains have typically been 
associated with sharp inaeases in exports. 
Thus, current grain sales to the USSR raise 
questions on possible impacts on the trans- 
portation system. However, our transporta- 
tion system is currently better equipped to 
handle export movements than in 1972/73, 
Because stocks are down, considerably more 
storage is available than in 1972. Other fac- 
tors that should help lessen the effect of 
foreign sales are generally adequate barge 
fleets and ocean vessel capacities and impro- 
ved railcar management systems. Also, in re- 
cent months, the general economy has been 
stagnant.generattng less rail traffic than In 
1972, 

The continuing shift from older style 
boxcars to newer covered hoppers has mo- 
dernized the railcar fleet- The number of 
40-foot boxcars has dechned more than a 
fifth from 190,000 at the end of 1971 to 
148^0 in December of 1974. In the same 
period, covered hopper cars increased almost 
a quarter to 219,000. Covered hopper cars 
reportedly carry more than four-fifths of rail 
shipments of grain. Substantial increases in 
grain shipments could cause some upward 
pressure on truck, barge and ocean shipping 
rates for grains as equipment becomes more 
fully employed, Such rmtes are not regulated 
and are subject to change as demand shifts. 



Idle ocean shipping capacity is probahly ade- 
quate to meet grain export needs. 

Rail Reorganization Plan Outlined 

In a development that could affect the 
longer term outlook for the rail industry, the 
U.S. Railway Association (USRA) has sent 
much of its final ^stem plan for the Mid- 
west-Northeast rail reorganization to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for evalua- 
tion. The USRA was established by the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 to 
plan and finance the restructurmg of the 
Mid we St -Northeast rail system. The final 
system plan is to go to Congress for approval 
in bte July. The plan would provide for 
three major carriers in the region <^onrail 
(based on the Pcnn Central and parts of 
smaller bankrupt railroads), an expanded 
Chessie system, and the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railroads, The proposal would exclude 
5,100 miles of light branch lines but the 
IXSRA estimates that nearly 98 percent of 
traific on banknipt railroads in the region 
would be served. (Etlward 1, Reinsel) 




FOOD 



Retail Food Prices Spurt in June 

Led by meat and potatoes, retail food 
prices rose about I H percent in June over the 
previous month, following a 0,4 percent rise 
in May. The Consumer Price Index for all 
foods stood at 174,4(1967=100) this June, 
up8^ percent fromayear ago. After declin- 
ing in March and April, retail food prices 
started moving upward again In May< Com- 
pared with a year earlier, June food at -home 
prices rose a little less than prices of food- 
away-fromhome, although food at home 
rose much faster from May to June. The non- 



food price index in June rose about 914 per- 
cent from a year ago. 

As in May » the June advance for grocery 
store food prices in large part reflected higher 
red meat prices. Lower fed beef output pushed 
beef prices about 6 percent above May. Pork 
prices rose 7 percent due to smaller pork sup- 
plies, and poultry prices were also up reflect- 
ing smaller supplies as well as higher prices of 
red meat. The rise in the food index^however^ 
was moderated by declines for cereal and 
bakery products, nonalcoholic beverages, 
eggSj fats and oils, and dairy products. Prices 
of sugar and sweets items declined for the 
seventh consecutive month, and partially pre- 
pared foods, such as soups^baby food, and 
pickle rehsh, continued the drop which 
started last month. 

Wholesale Food Prices Up 1 Percent 

The Wholesale Price Index for all foods 
rose for the third consecutive month in June^ 
averaging 1 percent above the May level. 
Changes in wholesale prices are often a fore- 
runner of what can be expected later on at 
the retail level. The increase refleaed higher 
prices for most livestock-related foods, with 
declines for crop-related foods acting as a 
partial offset. Red meats averaged 5 percent 
above May, with higher beef prices account- 
ing for mucli of that increase. Poultry prices 
were up 6% percent, but egg prices were 
lov^r. Among crop-related foods, sugar and 
confectionary prices dropped 9 percent and 
were also below prices of June 1974< Cereal 
and bakery products, processed fruits and 
vegetables, and beverages and beverage mate- 
rials dropped between May and June but 
fresh fruits and vegetables were higher. 

Compared with a year ago, the all food 
mdex in June averaged 13 percent higher 
with red meats and poultry accounting for 
much of the rise. However, the all food 
index was still weM below last fall's peak. 

Lower Per Capita Food 
Consumption in 1975 

Ptr capita food consumption will likely 
drop in 1975-possibly by iiound 1 percent, 
reaching the lowest level in 6years. A sharp 
reduction in consumption of hvestock-rclated 
food products, reflecting reduced output in 
response to higher feed costs, will account for 
all of the decline. Per capita consumption of 
crop-related foods will about matcli 1974. 

Red meat consumption in 1975 likely will 
dip from the 188 pounds per person used in 
1974, Record beef consumption expected 
this year plus some Inaease In veal consump- 
tion will not completely offset reductions in 
pork, lamb and mutton consumption. With 
the sharp drop in the spring pig crop and a 
June 1 inventory of hogs and pigs a fifth be- 
low last year, pork consumption could be 
down 10 poundsor more per person from 
1974 to the smallest in 40 years. 

The use of poultry products increased a 
httle over i4 pound per person in 1974 but 
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Changes'in retail food prices^ June 1 975 


Item 


FYom May 1975 


From June 1974 


1 


Percen t 


Percent 


Meat 


5.9 


14.9 


PouKry 


5.3 


16.0 


rish 


.7 


7.1 


Daily products 


-1 


-.3 


Eggs 


1 4.1 


6.9 


Fats and oils 


'3,5 


13.7 


Fruits and vegetables 


5.0 


-3.1 


Sugar and sweets 


-3.7 


28.6 


Cereal and bakery products 


-1.0 


12.0 


Beverages 


-.2 


13.7 


Otiier preparations 


-.5 


14.1 


Food at home 


1.9 


8.7 


Food awtiV from home 


.2 


91 


Aintems less food 


£ 


9.5 


■All food 


1.5 


8.8 



Changes in wliolesale 


prices, June 


1975 




Item 


From May 1975 


From June 1974 






Ptr<;ent 




Ptercetit 


I^s 




-5.2 




10.6 


Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables i 




119 




l.l 


CcrciJ tnd baltcry products 




-LO 




5.1 


Mcut, poultry^ and fish 




4.7 




40.8 


Dairy products 




.6 




5.3 


ProocsKd fruiti and vegetables 




.1 




15.2 


Sugarand confectionary 




-9.1 




-9,5 


Beverage* and beverage materials 




-4.1 




15,9 


All foods 




IjO 




12.5 


Farm products and processed fo(yJs and feeds 




.6 




12.7 


Industrial commodities 




.2 




11.1 



likely will drop sharply in 1975 because of 
reduced broQer and turkey output. 

Per capita fish disappearance In 1975 is 
expected to about equal iast yeir's 12 pounds. 
In 1974^ per capita consumption offish fell 
sharply as fish prices remained high relative 
to competif^ protein products. As a result, 
inventories rose during 1974. Reduced im- 
ports of many fishery items in recent months 
tiavc reduced quantities in storage below a 
year earlier. 

Consumption of eggs in 1974 declined 2 
percent to 287 eggs per person with all of 
the decline in slieD egg use . Lower available 
supphes in coming months will resuh in 
another sharp drop in egg use during 1975. 

Milk consumption may drop slightly in 
1975 » but probably less than 1974's 2 per- 
cent decline to 543 pounds per person. 
However J USDA donations, which were down 
appreciably in 1974, could run higlier this 
year. 

Per capita disappearance of food fats and 
oils this year is expected to be down around 
3 pounds from the 52% pounds of 1974. Al- 
though butter use may be up a little, sharp 
declines are expected for cooking and salad 
oils and shortening , with possibly smaller de- 
clines for margarine and Urd. The recession, 
and Its impact upon employment and con- 
sumer spending, has curtailed consumption, 
along with high prices for food fat products. 

Consumption of all fruit appears likely 
to rise again this year from 1974*s 204 
pounds per person. Per capita use of proc- 
essed items is expected to continue its up* 
ward trend. Consumptionof fresh fruit also 
may rise following a moderate inaeasc in 
1974, and could be the highest in 5 years. 

F¥r Ciplia vegetable use in 1974 likely will 
increase, with a sharp boost in processed use 
relative to the reduced level of 1974 more 
than offsetting a small decline in fresh use. 

Use of cereal and bakery produas could 
be up slightly this year, following a decline 
of about 2 percent in 1974. Last ycar*scur- 
tailed consumption was associated with rapid 
retail price increases fueled by higher costs 
for fiour, sugar, vegetable oils, and other in- 
gredieais as well as rising processing and 
distribution costs. Recent declines in raw 
material prices and some moderation in in- 
flationary pressures suggest a more stable 
price situation in 1975 and a small upturn in 
per capha consumption for this class of prod- 
ucts. (Anthony Callo) 

Smaller World Coffee Crop 

First estimates of the 1975/76 world 
coffee crop (July- June) are 72.4 million bags 
(132.276 pounds each), down about 8 per- 
cent from the previous year. Exportable 
production (total harvested production less 
estimated domestic consumption in produc- 
ing countries) will likely toial around 52.3 
million bags, a decline of about 1 2 percent. 
Much of the drop is coming from Brazil, 
down about 4.5 million bags, but production 
may also decline in Colombia. El Salvador^ 
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Angola and the Ivory Coast, 

In view of this smaller aop, green coffee 
prices arc expected to remain firm and may 
show some Increases later this year. If green 
prices increase, retail prices will also rise 
some, although there is usually a 6 to 9 
month lag before higher green coffee prices 
are reflected significantly at retail. 

Total U^S. roastings are expected to de* 
dine again this year, continuing i downtrend 
beginning in 1962. Per ctpita consumption 
will likely total about 12 J pounds gxeen 
bean equivalent (GBE), down 0,5 pound 
from 1974, Total unports are expected to 
approximate last year's 2,6 billion pounds 
(GBE) level and niay even increase slightly. 

Tea Prices Higher, Consumption Larger 

Retail tea prices in this country are ex- 
pected to continue to rise, reflecting tight 



world supplies and rising costs. Tea im- 
ports wjE likely decline slightly from last 
year's 178 million pound record. Per capita 
tea consumption will probably total about 
0,81 pound(dry leaf basis), up about 1 per- 
c^nt from 1974, 

G)Coa and Chocolate Prices to 
Show Little Change 

Retail prices of cocoa and chocolate 
products arc not expected to increase 
greatly and may decline some later this 
year largely because of lower prices of cocoa 
beans and sugar. 

Per capita consumption will probably 
total about 3.5 pounds (bean equivalent), 
down 0^ pound or 5 percent from 1974, 
Total use is likely to average around 735 mil- 
lion pounds {bean equivalent) In 1975, 
matching last year*s level. (Frederick Gray) 




GENERAL 
ECONOMY 

Prospects for an early turnaround in 
economic activity continue to brighten. Al- 
though business capital spending plans are 
still headed downward, expected gains in 
consumer spending^a slower rate of inven- 
tory liquidation^ and a modest increase in 
housing investment should provide the in- 
gredients for an upturn in real GNP in the 
third quarter. 

Preliminary second quarter CNF data 
showed an increase in inventory liquidation, 
but real GNP was nearly stable^ declining at 
an annual rate ofOJ percent. This was the 
smallest decline since the fourth quarter of 
J973 and» together with a 0,4 percent June 



Industrial production increase^ indicates 
that the recovery may already be underway. 
Wtiile it is difficult to predict how strong 
the recovery will be, a gradual upturn seems 
most likely. Consumer spending should be 
limited by a high saving rate as a result of 
continued high unemployment and a possi- 
ble increase in the rate of inflation. Con- 
sidering the !ow level of current output rela- 
tive to productive capacity, little strengthen- 
ing in business capital spending can be ex^ 
pected for the remainder of 1 975 . And al- 
though housing-related activity has begun to 
show signs of improvement^ housing invest- 
ment will continue to be held in check by 



a large overhang of unsold new homes. 

The outlook for oil prices remains un- 
certain. Although an increase of at least 
Si per barrel in imported oil prices is likely 
this fall, an Increase of as much as S4 now 
appears to be a remote possibility. Conse- 
quently, the outcome of the current debate 
concerning national energy policy is likely 
to be a major determinant of oil prices in 
the relatively near future. But regardless of 
oil price developments, special circumstances 
surrounding the current recession suggest 
that prices may soon be rising more npidly. 

After-tax corporate profits fell from an 
annual rate of S94.3 billion in the third 
quarter of 1974 to an annual rate of $61 .8 
billion in the first quarter of 1975. While 
this dramatic decline in corporate profits 
can be partially explained by decreases in 
demand alone, it also resulted from the 
rapid inflation which preceded the sharp 
decline in output In the last quarter of 1974, 
Many industries facing weak demand in 
recent months have been unable to pass 
through earlier cost increases. Thus, there 
is a distinct possibility that even a modest 
upturn in demand will be met by higher 
prices as businesses attempt to restore 
profits which have been squeezed by the 
combination of recession and rising costs. 
Escalating wage demands are likely to 
place additional pressure on prices in com- 
ing months. Despite an 8.3 percent unem- 
ployment rate In the first quarter of 1975, 
negotiated first -year wage increases in all in- 
dustries averaged 1 3 percent . It is unlikely 
that continued high unemployment wdl deter 
workers from pressing wage demands in an 
effort to regain the purchasing power they 
lost to the inflation of 1974. 



RETAIL INFLATION SLOWS COMPARED WITH 1974 
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Leading Indicators Continue to Advance 

Lending strong support to prediction of 
an early end to the recession, the compos- 
ite index of leading Indicators increased for 
the third consecutive month in May. The 
May advance was 2.1 percent compared 
wlth3,0percent in April, fight of the 10 
May indicators which were avaiUble as of 
June 26 showed an increase from Aprils but 
both of the employment-related indicators 
were unchanged. 

Unemployment Rate Drops 

A targe adjustment to compensate for 
the normal seasonal Increase in unemploy- 
ment sent the unemployment rate down 
from 9.2 percent in May to 8.6 percent In 
June. This dechne will probably prove to 
be temporary^ but there have been some 
indications that labor market conditions 
are gradually Improving. 

Total employment increased for the 
third straight month in June, although the 
rise was smaller than in either of the pre- 
vious 2 months. New hires increased from 
17 to ] 8 per 1,000 workers In May and the 
quit rate was up from 1 2 to 1 3 per 1 ,000 
workers. The quit nte Is an indicator of 
labor market conditions because the better 
the prospects for reemployment, the more 
likely it is that workers will leaveiheir jobs. 

Retail Price Advance Slows 
From 1974 Highs 

Based on preliminary data, the annual 
inflation rate as measured by the implicit 
price deflator for GNP was 5.1 percent in 
the second quarter. Thiswas the smallest 
advance in the GNP deflator since the 
fourth quarter of 1972 and was a substan- 
tial improvement over the 8.4 percent infla* 
tion rate recorded in the first quarter. 

Although sharply higher food prices 
sent the Consumer Price Index up 0.8 per- 
cent in June, retail prices of nonfood items 
increased 0.5 percent tn June, compared 
with 0,6 percent in May and 1 .3 percent in 
June 1974, As the recession has continued, 
the rate of inflation at retail has declined 
substantially from the peak levels of last 
year. 

Recent declines in the rate of inflation at 
the retail level have resulted from a low level 
of demand and the inability of producers to 
pass through earlier cost increases. Accord- 
ingly* the outlook for consumer prices de- 
pends on the strategy adopted by producers 
to restore squeezed profit margins. 

Some acceleration in the rate of inflation 
is likely as part of earlier cost increases are 
passed along to consumers tn response to 
increasing demand. But with demand remain- 
ing sluggish for some time, individual busi- 
nesses arc likely to be more than normally 
sensitive to the effect of higher prices on con- 
sumer demand for their products. Consequent- 
ly, the rate of inflation at the retail level 
should remain below 6 percent for the rest of 
this year. (Arthur Malloy) 




WORLD 
AGRICULTURE 
AND TRADE 

USDA's estimate of the Soviet grain crop 
has been lowered to 185 million tons from 
the 200 million too estlmjte made earlier this 
year. A harvest of 185 miliion tons would be 
about 5 percent below the 1974 crop, and 
over 30 million tons below the total planned 
for 1975. Reserve stocks if available, could 
meet some of this short -fall> but the Soviets 
are purchasing grain on world markets. The 



accompaning chart shows historical USSR 
grain production and forecasts for 
grain production. 

Total grain purchases by the USSR in this 
calendar year are uncertain. The Soviets have 
been rather erratic purchasers of U J. farm 
products. Importing $900 miltion inflscal 
1973, $513 million in fiscal 1974, and the 
July-May 1975 total was S377 million. In 
fiscal 1976, the Soviet demand for imported 
grain niay increase sliarply due to the 
drought in the important spring grain areas. 

Regional Outlook forlij/ 
Agricultural Exports 

Japan, the Netherlands, West Germany, 
and Canada are likely to continue as the four 
leading markets for \SS^ agricultural ex- 
ports in fiscal 1976 as they have for the last 
4 years. 1 lowever, some major changes are 
occurring among other markets tn such areas 
as West Asia, East Asia. Latin America, and 
Africa. Iran, for example, imported nearly 
$S00 niillion worth of Uj. agricultural com- 
modities dtiring fiscal 1975, nearly 10 times 
the level of only 2 years earlier. Another 
fast growth market in West Asia, Iraq^ is ex- 
pected to Import S142 milLk)n Ln 1975,ljp 
from $26 million in 1973, The Peoples' 
Republic of China, a large market in fiscal 
1973 and 1974, is not expected to remain a 
big buyer, drops there arc supposed to be 
good; thus, there is little apparent need for 
imports of soybeans, com, wheat or cotton— 
their usual purchases. Mexico's purchases 
from the U-S. have sweUed from $252 mil^ 
lion in fiscal 1973 to an expected $900 
miUion in fiscal 1975. 

India Is expected to remain a Iar;ge im- 
porter of UJ. agricultural goods due to the 
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Economic indicators 
in major foreign nwV^U 



Japan 

Germany 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Italy 

France 
Spain 
Belgium 
Korea 



Number* 



1,000 

1,120(3) 

1,087(4) 

795 (4) 

823 (4) 

184 (4) 



Unemployment* 



Change in number of unemployed 



Last 

month ^ 



U*t 12 
months 



1974* 



3.7 

'2.4 
-.1 
3.3 

-3.2 



24.4 
111.0 
40-0 
36,7 
55.9 



•603(1) 


V2 


*3.2 


757 (4) 


.3 


82.0 


224(1) 


14.3 


107.4 


160(4) 


2.5 


70-2 


n.a. 


na. 


n^. 



53,7 
94.7 
16.6 
'38.2 
38.2 

•3.2 
56.4 
51.9 
37.3 
22.8 



Real 
Growth 
in GNP, 

1974 



-L8 
.6 

3.7 
-.3 
2.5 

3.8 
4.0 
5.0 
4.0 
n^. 



C^hangc in industrial 
production^ 



Last 
month' 



Ust 12 

months 



1974' 



Percent 



9.3 (3) 
4.6(3) 
3.8(2) 
-9 (3) 
8(3) 

5.2(2) 
1.6(3) 
7(2) 
1.8(2) 
-.4 (2) 



16.1 
-5.7 
-1.6 
-3.5 
-3.2 

-7.8 

-7.7 

-7.3 

40.1 

.8 



-14J 
-9-5 
'2.1 

-1.9 
A.I 

11.2 
-3.1 
-1.4 
'5.0 
17.2 



Change in consumer 
prices' 



Last 

month 



Last 12 

months 



2 2 (4) 

.8(4) 

5(4) 

3.9(4) 

1.2(4) 

1-3(4) 

17(4) 
LI (4) 
3.9(3) 



13.6 
61 
11. 1 
21.7 
10.3 

20.4 
1X7 
17.0 

14.4 
21.6 



1974* 



21.0 

7.2 
12.4 
19.5 
10.9 

25.3 
\5.2 
179 
15.7 
26.0 



^Paientherical numbers following data indicate date of latest available data: (l2)^December l^^V'!llLrd'lt''uL'*'*-[^^^^ Sc'em^r'cr^e! '^ 

significantly from country to country and thei^fore are not comparable one with Ihe other. Seasonally *^J»"'^f^^ ^/^^P J^'^^ 

fTom fourth to Hrst quarter. Change during last 12 months and in 1974 is for fourth quarter 1973 to fourth quarter 1974. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



continued attempt to rebuild stocks depleted 
in 1973. The rtvDnsoon has been underway 
there since June 20 and present cxpccUtions 
are for this year's food crops to be good. The 
wheat crop of 26 million tons harvested in 
die spring was above average. India has suf- 
fered from less^than-normai monsoons in 3 
of the past 6seasonSjWith the 1972 and 
1974 riins approaching disaster levels. In 
J970J973,and 1975, the monsoon was 
above normal. The monsoon greatly affects 
the production of rice^ coarse grains, peanuts, 
and cotton. The current political unrest is 
not expected to have any bearing on India's 
purchase of U.S. commodities. 



The fint estimate of acreage sown to 
wheat in Canada is about 25 million acres, 
up 9 percent over last year's sown acreage. 
However, total acreage sown to feed grains at 
16.7 million acres^ is down S percent from 
1974, Yields are expected to be slightly 
better than last year due to favorable 
weather thus far,Cinada is expected to im- 
port about $13 billion of agricultural prod- 
ucts from tlie U.S. in fiscal 1976. 

Japan, has issued a beef import quota for 
1 1 ^00 metric tons, the first since purchases 
of foreign beef were suspended early in 
1974. Sales of U.S. beef to Japan fell drama- 
tically in fiscal 1975 to only 2,000 metric 



International Reserves and Ratio of Reserves to 
Imports in Major Foreign Markets* 





International reserves^ 




Country 


Value, end of 
April 1975 


Change from 
a year ago 


Ratio of reserves 
to Imports* 


Japan 

Germany 

Canada 

United Kingdom ^ 

Netherlands 


t million U.S. 

14,337 

33^71 

, 5,535 

[ 7,312 
7,123 


Per 

12.8 

-.7 

-11.2 

5.1 

24.0 


cent 

23.1 
48.9 
16.0 
13.5 
20.9 



6,900 


n.2 


16.9 


9,594 


18.1 


18.2 


'6^66 


-3.2 


40.8 


5.940 


25.6 


20.0 


958 


-9-4 


14.2 



Italy 

France 

Spain 

Be^i u m -Luxe mbo urg 

Korea 

Mnternational reserves consist mainly of foreign exchan^je reserves but also includes gold, SDK's and the 
reserve position in the IMF. * Based on 1974 importJ, c.iJ, 'End of Maich. 



tons^ compared with over 12^00 metric tons 
in fiscal year 1974. 

Drought in Australia was alleviated the 
first week In July by rains which aided ihe 
Australian wheat crop. Large areas of South- 
em Queensland and Northern New South 
Wales have received enougii rain for post- 
poned sowing to proceed. Rantings this year 
could equal last season's 21 .7 million acres, 
but yields will be lower because of later 
sowing, Australia usually produces about 2 
to 3 percent of the world's total wheat and 
has exported from 8 to 1 5 percent of total 
world wheat exports. 



Review of U.S. Agricultural Exports 

For fiscal 1975, U.S. agricultural exports 
probably totaled about S2t J billion with 
imports totaling approximately $9.5 billion, 
creating a net positive trade balance of 
about $ 1 2 billion . Exports of grains and feed 
were expected to total about $ll.4biliion. 

International agricultural prices have con- . 
tinued to drop sharply since November 
1974^with the exception of yellow corn 
which rose slightly to $3X)7 a bushel (Gulf 
port price) in June^ up from $2 94 in May 
and from the average monthly price of S2.96 
in June 1 974. The VS. Gulf port price of 
wheat (HRW No. 2) was S347 in June, com- 
pared with $478 in June 1974, Soybeans 
(No. 2 yellow) were priced at $5 .46 a bushel 
in June 1975, compared wiih S5.63 a year 
ago. Agricultural commodity prices had gen- 
erally peaked by January 1975, These price 
declines were caused by prospects for record 
aopsin 1975/76, reduced purchases by 
centrally planned economies during fiscal 
1975, and the coniinuing economic stagna- 
tion in major developed nations. 

Unit values for U.S, agricultural exports 
and imports havt also turned down since 
early 1975. The average unit values of some 
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agricultural raw materials exported by devel* 
opingcountries in fiscal 1975^suchassugar» 
cocoa, cotton, rubber, and coconut oil— are 
considerably lower than in l974,aithough 
there lias been a slight increase for some of 
these commodities in May and June. 



New Round of Trade Negotiations Underway 
Fears of adverse terms of trade for devel- 
oping countries were expressed at the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) currently 
being held in Geneva. This round of negotia- 
tions, the first major one since 1 967, is to 



deal with all types of trade barriers, both to 
agricultural and industrial products. 

World Economic Situation 

Inflation and unemployment rates in 
early 1975 were still above normal in many 
devtrioped nations (sec table above). Some 
leading economic indicators suggest a possible 
increase in economic activity in the latter 
part of 1975 or early 1976. However, much 
uncertainty still surrounds the general 
world economy since the possibility of 
another increase in oil prices kioms ahead. 
(Susan Tripp) 




FARM INCOME DEVELOPMENTS 



1974 Highlights of Fann Income 

1974 was another high income year for 
farmers. Realized net farm income to farm- 
ers at $27.7 billion was exceeded only by 
1973. Firms with sales of 5100,000 and over 
in 1974 accounted for nearly half of tU farm 
products sold while they numbered only 4 
percent of all VS. farms. Operators of small 
farms derived most of tliejr Income from 
*'off-farm" sources while the largest farms 
earned only a tenth of their income off the 
farm. USDA economists William C. Paddock^ 
Charles W. Cobb, and Wilson Kaiser discuss 
some of these developments. 

f^gher Production Expenses PuU Down 
1974 Net Income 

Realized gross farm income in 1974 rose 
to a record 5101.1 billion, up S5.S billion 
from a year earlier. However, sliarply higher 
outlays totaling 573.4 billion left 1974 
realized net income at $27.7 billion. While 



this was down from the record S29^ billion 
of 1973, It was still well above any previous 
year. Net income for 1973 has been revised 
downward from S32 J billion to $29i bil- 
lion while 1974 net income was revised up 
$0.5 billion to $27.7 billion. 

On the income side, cash receipts from 
farm marketings reached a record of 593^ 
billion in 1974, up S6.6biIhon from the 
previous year. Crop receipts jumped $1 1 bil- 
lion as prices received for crops averaged 30 
percent higher. Coni, soybeans, wheat , sugar, 
vegetables, and tobacco registered the 
largest increases in receipts. In 1974, crop 
receipts of $52.1 billion were more than SIO 
billion higher than receipts from livestock 
and products. This switch in the dollar value 
importance of crops versus livestock (see 
chart opposite) was the first since the mid- 
20's. During the 1960's, crop receipts 
amounted to around 42 percent of total 
marketing receipts. 



Livestock and livestock product receipts 
in 1974 dropped $4.4 billion. Receipts were 
down sharply for cattle, dives, hogs, broil- 
ers, and turkeys as prices averaged well below 
a year earlier. MUk producers fared better as 
receipts rose $1.3 billion. Direct government 
payrrwnts to farmers last year declined to 
50^ billion, another substantial drop from 
the $2^ billion of 1973 and $4X) billion of 
1972. 

Realised nonmoney income-the imputed 
value of home consumption and the rental 
value of farm dwellings— was up more than 
$1 billion over 1973's $5 billion, with the big 
push coming from increased prices for real 
estate and other items related to nonmoney 
income. 

As for production expenses, farmers ex- 
perienced another sharp rise of nearly $7.6 
biilion lasi year. Prices paid for production 
items,intcrest, taxes, and wage rites aver- 
aged some 17 percent higher than in 1973. 
Expenses were up most for fertilizer, $2*5 
bilUoni feedstuffs, SI jB billion; apitil con^ 
sumption allowances (depreciation), 51.7 
billion; and petroleum fuel andoH.SO.S bil- 
lion. A partial offset to the rise in expenses 
was a drop of $25 billion in outlays for live- 
stock and poultry purchased by farmers. 

Trends In Ineome Per Farm 

In the past 3 years, farmers' net incomes 
have risen sharply following little growth 
during the 1950'sand I960's. However, on a 
per farm basis, net realized income doubled 
from S2^73fa 1950 to 54,665 in 1970 as 
the number of farms dropped from 5-6 mil- 
lion in 1950 to less than 3jO million. In 1973, 
net income per farm peaked at S10363 and 
declined slightly to S9,789 last year. Farm 
numbers changed little. 

Farm income deflated by prices paid for 
family living items is a better key to the pur- 
chasing power of farmers since it is not 
masked by price changes. Real net income in 
1967 dollars on a per farm basis rose only 
$127 from 1950to$3J18in l960,aperiod 
of very little real growth. 

Real income moved up slowly during the 
1960's to S4J092 by 1970. In the 1972-74 
period, fanners fared much better, earning 
S4365, $7^09, and S6.080 per farm, re- 
spectively, from thkir farming enterprise. It 
is important to keep in mind that these aver^ 
ages pertain to all fanns. A later section 
shows how income on the Nation's farms is 
distributed by size of farm. 

Dynamic Changes In Personal Income 

Personal income of farm people from 
both farm and nonfarm sources has sliown 
significant changes over the past decade in 
both its makeup and in comparison with in- 
comes of nonfarm people. Prior to 1967» 
farm people earned more of their per 
capita personal income from farm sources 
than from nonfarm sources. However, during 
the 1967-72 period, they received more than 
half of total personal income from nonfarm 
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CROPS LEAD RECEIPTS FOR FIRST TIME IN 50 YEARS 
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sources as farm people supplemented their 
farm income with off-farm employment and 
revenue. With the dynamic rise in farm com- 
modity prices in 1973 and the resulting 
jump in realized net farm income, farmers 
again made relatively more from their farm- 
ing enterprise, even though income from 
nonfarm sources continued to rise 
sharply. With the anticipated 1975 drop in 
net farm income, people on farms may 
again derive a greater share of their personal 



income from nonfarm sources, (See 
chart above). 

In 1973, per capita disposable personal 
income of farm people from all sources ex- 
ceeded that of nonfann people for the first 
time since estimates were begun in 1934. 
Income of people living on farms rose to 8 1 
percent of that for the nonfarm population 
in 1972, up from 53 percent in 1960. 

Then, as a result of the dramatic spurt in 
farm income in 1973, per capita income of 



farm people was almost 7 percent above that 
for persons living off farms. With net farm 
income receding from 1973 to 1974 and the 
percapita income ofnonfarm residents rising, 
the ratio dropped to 92 percent in 1974. Prob- 
ably this ratio of farm to nonfarm residents' 
earnings will stay below 100, unless there is 
mother substantial increase in income from 
farming as was the case in 1973. 

Income of Farm Operator Families 
by Value of Sales Gass 

Rapid changes are taking place in the 
structure of our Nation's agriculture, as evi- 
denced by the distribution of farm numbers, 
realized gross and net farm and off-farm in- 
come of farm operator families by value of 
sales classes. 

The number of farms witli sales of 
$100,000 and over increased from 23,000 
in I960 to 115^00 in 1974. In 1960, these 
farms accounted for less than 1 percent of all 
farms but for over 1 7 percent of the value of 
farm products sold. By 1974, farms of this 
size represented around 4 percent of all farms 
buticcounted for about 47 percent of the 
total value of farm products sold. Over this 
period the proportion of total realized net 
income accruing to these farms rose from 
about 6 percent to nearly 35 percent. 

Not only were these farms with sales of 
$100,000 arKl over increasing rapidly in 
number and relative importance with 
respect to agricultural production and in- 
come, but they were also increasing in size. 
For example, cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings m this group averaged about 
$390,000 per farm in 1974, up nearly 50 
percent from 1960. Increases In realized net 
income per farm for these size farms were 
even more dramatic as they registered more 
than a 200 percent gain during the period, 
from a low about $29,000 in 1963 to a peak 
of about S93.000inl973. 

In I960,an estimated 90.000 farms with 
sales of 540^00 to $99,999 accounted for 
$5^ billion in cash receipts out of a total of 
S35^ billion for all farms combined- In 
relative terms, this group in I960 comprised 
2 percent of all farms and accounted for 
nearly 1 6 percent of cash receipts. Also, 
this same group of farms earned SI -2 billion, 
or about 11 percent, of total realized net 
income. By 1974, farms in this group num- 
bered 355,000, a fourfold increase since 
1960. Further, their relative sliare of cash 
receipts and realized net income in 1974 was 
24 percent and 26 percent, respectively. 

Farms with value of sales of $20X)00 to 
$39,000 increased from 227 JOOO (6 percent 
of all farms) in 1960 to 588,000 (21 percent) 
in 1974 These farms accounted for a rather 
stable 18 to 20 percent of all farm sales from 
I960 to 1974. Their realized net income 
ranged from $8,000 to S13J0OO per farm 
during the period and from about 17 percent 
to a high of 26 percent of realized net income 
for all farms combined in 1960 and 1971 , 
respectively. 
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Income per farm operator family by major source and by value of sales classes 











Farms with sales 








Year 


SI 00,000 


S40,000 to 


$20,000 to 


$10,000 to 


S5,000to 


S2,500to 


Less than 


All 




and ovei 


S99,^9 


S39,999 


S19,999 


S9,999 


S4,999 


$2,500 


faims 




Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Doltais 


Dollars 


Dollars 










Realized net income* 








1960 


30,826 


13,812 


8,084 


5,095 


3,211 


1,931 


806 


2,806 


1961 


31,653 


14,578 


8,431 


5,317 


3,337 


1,995 


852 


3,036 


1962 


30,171 


14,302 


8,256 


5,252 


3,239 


1,916 


843 


3,095 


1963 


29,322 


13,983 


8,026 


5,133 


3,101 


1,814 


826 


3,112 


1964 


31,313 


12,500 


8,413 


5,431 


3,242 


1,884 


873 


3,261 


1965 


32,750 


15,064 


8,543 


5^09 


3,201 


1,828 


898 


3^19 


1966 


44,186 


18,043 


10,091 


6,022 


3,350 


1,891 


931 


4,292 


1967 


29,327 


14,992 


8,753 


5,291 


2,984 


1,665 


868 


3,659 


1968 


30,867 


15,478 


9,235 


5,467 


3,072 


1,675 


884 


3,909 


1969 


40,371 


17,220 


10,400 


5,873 


3,252 


1,694 


913 


4,639 


1970 


38,600 


16,664 


10,120 


5,707 


3,160 


1,634 


893 


4,665 


1971 


33,242 


15,164 


9,334 


5,237 


2,908 


1,495 


847 


4,399 


1972 


51,801 


18,351 


10,912 


6,131 


3,409 


1,782 


969 


6,032 


1973 


93,264 


22,864 


12,678 


6,910 


3,810 


1,997 


1,053 


10,363 


1974 


83,234 


20,192 


1 1 ,234 


6,015 


3,341 


1,745 


1,022 


9,789 



1960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1970 
1971 

1972 
1973 
1974 



1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 









Off^farm 


income 








NA. 


N.A. 


1,678 


1,258 


1,574 


1,848 


2,732 


2,140 


NJV. 


N.A. 


1,799 


1,440 


1,867 


2,137 


3,064 


2,425 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1,929 


1,631 


2,171 


2,426 


3,406 


2,713 


N.A. 


N,A. 


2,109 


1,S43 


2,508 


2,764 


3,821 


3,053 


NA. 


N.A. 


2,306 


2,071 


2,845 


3^81 


4,194 


3,381 


7,278 


3,680 


2,507 


2,319 


3,232 


3,471 


4,713 


3,792 


7,209 


3,692 


2,691 


2,715 


3,718 


4,077 


5,305 


4,257 


7,116 


3,655 


2,803 


3,039 


4,102 


4,553 


5,653 


4,577 


7/H)0 


3,799 


3,020 


3/448 


4,588 


5,133 


6,209 


5,034 


7,490 


3,S75 


3,215 


3,855 


5,090 


5,748 


6,955 


5,534 


7,618 


3,949 


3,359 


4,187 


5,448 


6,184 


7,433 


5,874 


8,310 


4,324 


3,669 


4,556 


5,927 


6,728 


8,258 


6,424 


8,914 


4,653 


3,960 


4,948 


6,446 


7,339 


9,625 


7,091 


9.575 


5^27 


4,345 


5^12 


7,294 


8,363 


13,671 


8,251 


10,670 


5,614 


4,844 


6,142 


8,150 


9340 


16,187 


9,232 



N.A. 
NA. 

NA. 

NA. 

NA. 
40,028 
51,395 
36,443 
38,267 
47,ft6l 

46,218 
41,552 
60,715 
102,839 
93,904 



NA. 
NA, 
N,A. 

N.A. 

NA. 
18,744 
21 ,735 
18,647 
19,277 
21,095 

20,613 
19,488 

23,004 
27,891 
25,806 



Total income including non- 
money income from farm food 
and housing* 



9,762 
10,230 
10,185 
10,135 
10,719 
11,050 
12,782 
1M56 
12,255 
13,615 

13,479 
13^3 
14,872 
17,023 
16,078 



6,353 
6,757 
6,883 
6^76 

7^02 
7,828 
8,737 
8,330 
8,915 
9,728 

9,894 

9,793 

11,079 

12,422 

12,157 



4,785 
5,204 
5,410 
5,609 
6,087 
6,433 
7,068 
7,086 
7,660 
S,342 

8,608 

8,835 

9,855 

11,104 

11,491 



3,779 
4,132 
4,342 
4,578 
4,965 
5,299 
5,968 
6,218 
6,808 
7,442 

7,818 

8,223 

9,121 

10,360 

11^85 



3^38 
3,916 
4,249 
4,647 
5,067 
5,611 
6,236 
6,521 
7,093 
7,868 

8,326 

9,105 

10,594 

14,724 

17,209 



4,946 
5,461 
5,808 
6,165 
6,642 
7,311 
8,549 
8,236 
8,943 
10,173 

10,539 
10,823 
13,123 
18,614 
1 9,021 



' Includes government payments. 
NA.-Not available. 



^ 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



A declir^e in farms with sales of less than 
$20^000 lowered their relative proportion of 
the total from 91 percent (3,623^00 farms) 
in 1960 to 63-percent (1 ,772^0) in 1974. 



Off-farm Income More Important 
on Smaller Farms 

Income from ^*off-f arm" sources includes 
all income received by farm operators and 
family members from sources other than the 
farm operated. The total Income position of 
farm families represents a combination of 
income from both farm and off-farm 
sources. Several significant aspects of the 
total income picture within agriculture are 
revealed when they are combined by value 
of sales class. 

Income from off-farm sources is a supple- 
ment to farm earnings for famBies operating 
farms in each of the value of sales dosses. 
In 1 974 off-farm Income ranged from a low 
of $4^44 per farm operator family with 
farm sales from $20J000 to $39:999 to a 
high of $16,187 per farm operator family 
with farm sales less than $2^00, Families 
operating farms with sales of SlOOjOOO and 
over earned 510,670 in off-farm income in 
1974, a significant absolute amount but 
low relative to tlielr realized net farm income 
($83,234). Off-fariD earnings for this group 
represented only 11 cents of each dollar of 
total family income. 



As the scale of farming operations de- 
cimes from the $lOOJOOO-plus levels families 
depend more heavily on off-farm sources of 
income. For example, in the second highest 
sales group ($40>000 - 599^99), farm oper- 
ator families derive 22 centsof every dollar 
of their total income from off-farm sources- 
in the $20jOOO to S39/X)0 sales group, 30 
cents of every dollar; In the $10,000 to 
$19,999 sales group just over half (51 cents). 
This dependence on off-farm income 
increases rapidly as the sales class scale de- 
dines to a maximum of 94 cents of every 
dollar of total income for families operating 
farms in the group with sales less than 
$2^00. 

In summary, by far the largest shareof 
the total income of families operating the 
larger farms is earned from farming and con- 
versely, families associated with low produc- 
tion farms depend largely and increasingly on 
income from off-farm sources. 

Income Distr&ution by Sales Class 
Supplements Totals and Averages 

Aggregates and averages of farm income 
and production expenses for ail farms from 
the very small to the very large cannot pro- 
vide answers to many of the questions about 
rapid changes occuning in the farming 
industry today. Included are farms on which 
farming is not a major source of Income, but 
on which nonfarm employment or other 



LARGE FARMS GET LION'S SHARE OF FARM INCOME 



I960 



1974 




PERCENT OF FARMS IN 

VARIOUS SALES 

CLASSES 



»10JOOO 
TO 




types of nonfarm income provide most of 
the family income. Also included are farms 
on whicli farming is the prmclpa] source of 
family Income, Annual estimates of numbers 
of farms and farm income by value-of-sales 
class supplement and expand the mformation 
provided by the aggregate totals and aver- 
ages. An examination of the distributions of 
number of farms and farm income by value 
of sales classes reveals many aspects of the 
farm hicomc situation that are not apparent 
from the aggregates and averages from all 
farms combined- 
Estimates of class averages are sometimes 
misleading and should be used cautiously. 
Basic information for numbers of farms and 
their characteristics by sales class does not 
provide knowledge about individual farms. 
The idea every farm ta a specified group ex- 
periences income and expenses that changes 
along with the Indicated group average is not 
intended. Income and expenses for individual 
farms within a group may be cither above or 
below the prevailing group average in a given 
year and farms may even move up or down 
into another sales class group from one year 
to the next. 

Price Changes Affect Cash Receipts 

Changes in prices received by farmers 
have an important mfluence on cash receipts 
from farm marketings and hence on the farm 
income distributions of farms and farm in- 
come by value of sales classes. This is partic- 
ularly noticeable in years like 1972^ 1973 
and 1974jwhen farm prices rose sliarply^ 
leading to a huge expansion in receipts from 
farm marketings. The index numbers 
(1967=100) below show the pattern during 
the period covered by the farm income dis- 
tributionsj and point up the volatile nature 
of farm prices in the past 3 years. 





Prices received by farmers 


Year 


1967=100 


1960 


94 


1961 


94 


1962 


96 


1963 


96 


1964 


93 


1965 


98 


1966 


105 


1967 


100 


1968 


103 


J 969 


108 


1970 


no 


1971 


112 


1972 


126 


1973 


172 


\91A 


184 _ 



An upcomuig statistical bulletinj "Farm 
Income Statistics" to be released in August 
will provide more detailed farm income and 
related data, including historical scries on 
farm and personal income. 
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STATISTICAL INDICATORS 



Ca^ receipts' from f«rm marketmgs, 
by SUtc^ January-May 



NORTH ATLANTEC 
Maine 

Ni^w Kampshuie 
Vermont 
Mauachusetts 
Rhode [iland 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsm 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakoti 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
SOUTHERN 
Delaw^ue 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carohna 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Ten nessec 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
l^uisjana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 

UNtTED STATES 
Grand total 



Ut/e stock and products 



1974 



95.4 
22.4 
85.9 
44.7 
4.9 
55-1 

469.1 
50,2 

4S9.2 



1975 



93.9 

20.7 
77.8 
42.1 
4.6 
49.0 

431.2 
44.7 

44S.S 



Ctops' 



1974 



1975 



SmU* 



142.9 

S.O 

8.4 

31.4 

4.4 

39.0 

149.8 

4^.5 

176.6 



54.8 

7.6 

8.1 

32.9 

3.4 

40.6 

135.1 

44.8 

158,2 



Total* 



1974 



23U 

30.4 
94.4 
76.1 
9.4 
94.2 

618.9 
96.6 

665.8 



1975 



148.7 

28.3 
85.9 
75.0 
7.9 
89.6 

566.3 
89.5 

603.7 



426.7 


402.3 


427.6 


790.0 


854.3 


1,192.4 


510.7 


491.4 


547.3 


534,4 


1^58.0 


1,025.8 


803.8 


753.3 


1,707.6 


1,511.0 


2^M.4 


2,264.3 


310.7 


279.3 


259.2 


261.8 


569.9 


541.1 


918.8 


816.7 


151.4 


151.3 


K070.2 


968.1 


895.1 


789.3 


883.7 


728.6 


1J78.8 


1,517.9 


1^78.2 


1.560.3 


1*310.4 


1,381.0 


2,988.6 


2.941.3 


716.4 


645.2 


348J 


329.0 


1,064.7 


974.1 


217.6 


165.7 


829.3 


475.1 


1,046.8 


640.8 


602.3 


511.5 


334.5 


234.2 


936.8 


745.7 


1.059.2 


934.9 


723.8 


651.2 


1,783.0 


1,586.1 


905.9 


721.6 


727.6 


617.8 


1*633.4 


1.339.4 


66.2 


65.6 


15.6 


J 3.6 


81.8 


79.2 


163.5 


157.8 


62.5 


70.6 


226.0 


228.4 


190.5 


184.3 


83.2 


84.0 


273.7 


268.3 


39.8 


35.6 


11.9 


13.3 


51.7 


48.9 


402.8 


382.8 


181.1 


159.4 


583.9 


542.1 


112.1 


103.7 


111.0 


117.9 


223.1 


221.6 


441.0 


410.3 


132.7 


200.2 


573.7 


610.5 


242.1 


230.2 


993.7 


M54.4 


1,235.8 


1,384.5 


269.3 


239.1 


208.1 


245.0 


477.4 


4S4.1 


212.4 


179.6 


96.4 


112.0 


308.9 


291.7 


284.3 


283.2 


121.3 


158.6 


405.6 


441.8 


247.0 


226.9 


256.3 


262.0 


503.4 


488.9 


343.9 


325J 


310.8 


326.3 


654.7 


651.9 


150.1 


133.4 


152.5 


263.2 


302.7 


396.6 


515.3 


379.5 


209.8 


202.5 


725.1 


581.9 


1.369.1 


1,104.6 


1,164.7 


686.4 


2,533.7 


1,791.0 


134.4 


107.6 


263.4 


213.3 


397.8 


320.9 


185.1 


160.6 


377.2 


226.4 


562.3 


386.9 


82.0 


61.2 


22.6 


17.3 


104.6 


78.5 


664.0 


599.3 


169.9 


155-0 


833.9 


754.3 


159.6 


134.8 


42.6 


37.7 


202.3 


172.5 


278.6 


26 LO 


191.3 


224.0 


469.9 


485.0 


87 J 


76.9 


22.4 


30.8 


109.7 


107.7 


42.9 


38.0 


10.6 


10.1 


53.5 


48.1 


199.7 


177.7 


380.2 


299.3 


579.9 


477.0 


144.6 


131.9 


145.7 


112.8 


290.3 


244.7 


1,172.1 


M38.7 


1,374.1 


1,300.0 


2,546.2 


2438.8 


1.1 


1.2 


.2 


.2 


1.4 


1.4 


25.0 


25.1 


239.5 


173.7 


264.6 


198.8 



18.588.5 



16,637.^ 



16,209.0 



15,020.8 



34,797.6 



31,658.0 



' Estimates asof the first of current month. 'Sales of famproductsinclude receipts fiom loans rt^ 
oata may not add. 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Owh leceJpU fiom faiming 


1974 






1975 






Annual 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 1 


Sepl. 


Oct. 1 


Nov, 


Dec. 


Jan. 


I'cb. 


1 Mai. 


Apr. 


[ May 


Farm rrurtcllngs and OCC loans: ^ 


93^21 


5.830 


6t056 


7.395 


7,444 


8,043 


1 1.767 


10.044 


7.975 


8,818 


5,808 


5,759 


5.571 


5.702 


Liv^uock tnd products 


4M24 


3.490 


2.884 


3.227 


3,424 


3.251 


3,719 


3.206 


3,125 


3.339 


3.011 


3,157 


3.436 


3.694 


Meat animats 


25,257 


2X)77 


1^14 


1.941 


2,139 


1.979 


2.367 


1,916 


1.785 


2,025 


1.789 


1,822 


2,130 


2,300 


Dairy pioducts 


9.399 


883 


788 


748 


723 


704 


735 


719 


745 


755 


719 


811 


807 


845 


Poultry andeg£s 


6.285 


476 


436 


496 


526 


534 


582 


540 


559 


523 


469 


493 


461 


510 


Other 


483 


54 


46 


42 


36 


34 


35 


31 


36 


36 


35 


31 


38 


39 


Crops 


52.097 


2,340 


3,172 


4.168 


4,020 


4,792 


8.048 


6.838 


4,850 


5.479 


2.797 


2.602 


2,135 


2,008 


Food grains 


9,276 


299 


782 


M78 


938 


1.249 


1^35 


633 


531 


735 


346 


268 


244 


248 


Feed crops 


13.882 


683 


1.028 


1,183 


U186 


1.013 


1,791 


1.674 


1,214 


2.022 


958 


714 


569 


554 


Cotton (lin (and seed) 


2,975 


51 


18 


27 


58 


92 


502 


659 


463 


326 


145 


134 


261 


160 


Tobacoo 


2.146 


21 


8 


171 


324 


383 


314 


311 


439 


205 


17 


1 


11 


15 


Oil-bearing crops 


9.604 


388 


392 


533 


425 


576 


2,240 


M05 


693 


t.361 


624 


681 


236 


272 


Vegetables and melons 


5358 


368 


411 


449 


535 


754 


807 


423 


254 


277 


237 


277 


285 


300 


Fruiiiartd tree nuts 


3476 


227 


316 


343 


287 


379 


423 


377 


315 


196 


199 


221 


202 


204 


Othci 


5,380 


303 


217 


284 


267 


346 


436 


1.256 


941 


357 


271 


306 


327 


255 


Government paymentR 


530 


8 


16 


24 


35 


60 


109 


84 


125 


140 


150 


96 


57 


32 


Total cash receipts* 


94^51 


5,838 


6.072 


7,419 


7.479 


8.103 


U,876 


10.128 


8,100 


8.958 


5.958 


5,855 


5,628 


5.734 



'RecciptsfromloansiepTcsem value of loans niinusv^lue of redemptions during ihe month. * Details may not add to totals because of roundine- 



Prices leccived and pakl by fanners 


1974 


1975 


U.S. averaj^c 
































Annual 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 
















1967 


-100 














Prices received 






























AD farm products 


1S4 


166 


176 


185 


181 


186 


182 


178 


172 


168 


165 


170 


178 


182 


All crops 


214 


202 


206 


220 


219 


230 


225 


214 


201 


192 


185 


188 


189 


192 


Food grains 


299 


259 


285 


272 


277 


308 


312 


297 


266 


259 


241 


243 


230 


199 


Feed grains and bay 


242 


213 


233 


269 


268 


282 


279 


273 


259 


241 


226 


231 


234 


228 


Feed grains 


246 


213 


237 


277 


275 


291 


289 


282 


266 


245 


228 


232 


232 


226 


Cotton 


227 


217 


227 


218 


243 


228 


223 


194 


163 


144 


150 


142 


161 


163 


Tobacco 


148 


138 


137 


154 


161 


166 


164 


167 


163 


166 


166 


166 


166 


166 


on-bearing crops 


230 


191 


216 


259 


254 


284 


267 


254 


231 


214 


195 


203 


189 


186 


Fruit 


143 


155 


142 


156 


153 


160 


138 


127 


135 


132 


140 


141 


154 


161 


Ficsh market i 


141 


162 


140 


155 


151 


160 


133 


119 


126 


124 


134 


135 


155 


164 


Cdmmcrcial vegetables 


144 


152 


143 


145 


147 


158 


158 


154 


163 


171 


162 


169 


163 


190 


Fresh market 


156 


169 


154 


145 


145 


164 


168 


159 


170 


188 


172 


179 


174 


219 


Potaiqci. iwret potatoes, and dry 






























edible beans 


293 


349 


297 


255 


210 


207 


204 


187 


183 


174 


168 


177 


191 


287 


Liv^itock and products 


164 


142 


156 


161 


155 


156 


153 


153 


153 


151 


152 


157 


171 


176 


Mcatanlnub 


165 


142 


163 


170 


152 


151 


145 


146 


145 


144 


146 


159 


182 


190 


Dairy products 


160 


148 


146 


148 


155 


159 


162 


158 


159 


159 


157 


155 


154 


153 


Poultry and eggs 


162 


127 


137 


148 


167 


167 


173 


177 


176 


170 


168 


153 


158 


158 


Wool 


146 


150 


154 


132 


123 


125 


115 


109 


102 


89 


83 


99 


120 


124 


Prices paid for commodittes and services, 






























interest, taxes, and wage rates 


169 


166 


168 


173 


175 


177 


179 


180 


180 


180 


179 


182 


183 


185 


Prices paid 


167 


164 


166 


172 


175 


175 


178 


179 


178 


177 


176 


179 


181 


183 


FamQy living items i 


161 


160 


161 


164 


166 


167 


171 


173 


173 


175 


173 


173 


175 


176 


Production items 


172 


168 


170 


178 


182 


183 


183 


184 


182 


180 


179 


185 


187 


190 


Feed 


192 


172 


178 


208 


204 


211 


210 


207 


202 


192 


182 


185 


185 


183 


Feeder livestock . 


144 


129 


134 


138 


122 


119 


112 


113 


105 


103 


109 


123 


133 


140 


interesi per acre on farm 






























real citaiedebt 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


263 


263 


263 


263 


263 


263 


Tajtes per acre on firm real estate 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


Wage rales ticawnally adjusted) 


176 


171 


176 


176 


176 


185 


185 


185 


187 


J 87 


187 


189 


189 


189 


Ptoduction items, interest, taJtes. 






























and waj^e riles 


174 


170 


172 


179 


181 


184 


185 


185 


185 


183 


183 


187 


189 


191 


Prices icceivcd (1910-14=100) 


467 


422 


447 


470 


460 


473 


463 


451 


438 


427 


420 


431 


452 


463 


Prices paid. etc;(191M4=lO0) 






























(Parity index) 


578 


568 


574 


591 


599 


606 


613 


616 


617 


615 


612 


621 


627 


633 


Parity ratio 


81 


74 


78 


80 


77 


78 


76 


73 


71 


70 


69 


69 


72 


73 



M}\y 1Q7B 



23 



prices icceived by farmers 








1974 












1975 






Annual 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mai. 


Api. 


Miy 


June 


Ciops 

AU wheat, (S/bu.) 


4.48 


3.57 


4.04 


4.24 


4.32 


4.85 


4.87 


4.65 


4.11 


3 95 


3.65 


3.69 


3.47 


2.92 


Rice, dough). (S/buO 


M3.81 


17.50 




9.67 


9.85 


10.25 


11.10 


10.50 


10.30 


10.80 


10.60 


10.50 


10.40 


10.40 


Oim, (i/bu.) 


2.92 


2.57 


2.91 


3.37 


3.30 


3.45 


3.32 


3.27 


3.07 


2.«ti 


2,67 


2.68 


2.66 


2.68 


Sorgbum (S/cwtO 


4.59 


3.59 


4.J5 


5.07 


5.30 


5.78 


5-85 


5.33 


ASS 


4.21 


4.03 


4.15 


4.21 


4.15 


AU buy, bated. (S/lon) 


49.10 


47.70 


4S.20 


51.10 


51.90 


51.50 


50.30 


50.70 


50.10 


49.30 


49.70 


52.40 


56.30 


53.60 


Soybetm, (S/bu.) 


6.42 


5.13 


6.1 1 


7.55 


7.32 


8.17 


7.44 


7.03 


6.30 


5.72 


5.31 


5.61 


5.00 


4.90 


Qitton, Upland (cti./lb,) 


51.30 


51.50 


49.40 


53.60 


54.90 


5M0 


50.40 


43.80 


37.00 


32.60 


33.90 


32.20 


36.30 


36.90 


Potatoes. ($/cwL> 


5.58 


6.52 


5.87 


4.96 


4.12 


3.89 


3.92 


3.45 


3.32 


3.17 


2.94 


3.25 


3.69 


6.16 


Dry ediblu beam, (S/cwL) 


32.2S 


38.20 


29.90 


27.20 


21.40 


23.10 


20.90 


20.20 


20.20 


18.40 


1S.80 


17.70 


16.90 


18.50 


Applet foi fmb u«.\ (ctsJfb^) 


11.36 


13.90 


12.80 


1J.20 


12.30 


11.40 


10.70 


10.20 


9.80 


9.90 


11.30 


11.00 


14.50 


15.30 


Ptjars fof ficsh use,($/ton) 


'207.55 


— 


235.00 


2J200 


213.00 


192.00 


196.00 


1S3.00 


154.00 


146.00 


135.00 


166.00 


158.00 


— 


Oranget, (S/boK) 


L86 


1.S3 


1.67 


2.16 


2.25 


2.86 


1.92 


1.43 


1.29 


1.34 


1.49 


1.61 


l.SO 


1.86 


GrapcfiuiL (S/box) 


L72 


1.90 


1.20 


2.29 


1.47 


2.40 


1.87 


1.77 


1.69 


1.70 


1.72 


1.77 


2.39 


1.13 


Livestock 






























Bcefcattk,(S/cwi.) 


35.60 


32.60 


35.30 


37.00 


32.60 


30.60 


2S.20 


27.70 


27.60 


26.90 


27.80 


31.80 


36.50 


38.50 


Calves, (Vcwl.) 


35.20 


37.40 


36.00 


34.30 


30.10 


27.70 


25.70 


25.00 


23.90 


24.30 


24.70 


26.S0 


29.50 


29.70 


llogs,(S/cwi.) 


34.20 


24.20 


34,30 


36.00 


33.70 


37.10 


36.80 


38.30 


38.20 


38.40 


38.30 


39.30 


45.10 


47.30 


LambiXS/cwtO 


37.00 


42.70 


37.90 


37.50 


33.20 


33.20 


35.20 


36.10 


36.90 


38.10 


39.90 


42.70 


45.40 


45.10 


AU milk, sold to plants (S/cwt J* 


8.31 


7.67 


7.60 


7.69 


S.03 


8.28 


8.44 


8.22 


8.33 


8.28 


8.13 


8.09 


7.98 


'7.94 


Milk, manuf. grade (Sycwl,) 


7.15 


6.43 


6.33 


6,47 


6.80 


7.04 


7.01 


6.73 


7.00 


7.04 


7.01 


7.04 


7.05 


'7.04 


Broilers* (Cts/lb.) 


21.7 


J 9.0 


20.5 


20.9 


22. S 


22.8 


24.2 


21.9 


24.2 


24.6 


23.7 


23.4 


24.6 


27.4 


Eggs, ictifdoz.y 


52.9 


39.8 


43.8 


47.8 


54.8 


54.9 


55.4 


59.0 


57.1 


54.3 


54.1 


47.4 


47.6 


45.7 


Turkeys, (cts./]bO 


28.8 


23.6 


23.0 


27.1 


27.3 


28.0 


30.8 


33.4 


31.8 


30.8 


30.3 


28.7 


30.8 


32.3 


Wool.(ctv/lbr 1 


59.1 


59.7 


61.1 


52.5 


48.7 


49.6 


45.8 


43.5 


40.5 


35.3 


33.1 


39.1 


47.6 


49.1 



^Eleven monih average. 'Prcliminaiy. * Average of ail eggs sold by farmers. Including hatchii^ eggs and eggs sold at retail. * Average local market price» 
fxcludmg incentive payments. 



Wholesale Price fodex U.S. average 


1974 


1975 






























(not scasonafly adjusted) 


Annual 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 1 Apr. 


May 


June 
















1967 


=100 














Ail commodities 


160.1 


155-7 


161.7 


167.4 


167.2 


170.2 


171.9 


171.5 


171.8 


171.3 


170.4 


172.1 


173.2 


173.7 


Industrial commodities 


153.8 


153.6 


157.8 


161.6 


162.9 


164.8 


165.8 


166.1 


167.5 


168.4 


168.9 


169.7 


170.3 


170.7 


All foods 


174.4 


163.4 


172.6 


176.9 


178.2 


182.0 


192.3 


189.2 


188.4 


185.6 


180.4 


181.9 


182.4 


184.3 


Farm products 


187.7 


168.6 


180.8 


189.2 


182.7 


187.5 


187.8 


183.7 


179.7 


174.6 


171.1 


177.7 


184.5 


186.2 


tggs 


160.6 


124.7 


132.0 


149.6 


169.8 


167.8 


164.9 


181.1 


168.7 


162.4 


166.3 


140.0 


145.5 


137.9 


Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables 


192.3 


204.4 


186.9 


162.6 


163.2 


166.2 


186.9 


163.7 


174.9 


169.0 


163.8 


183.4 


183.1 


206.7 


Processed foods and feeds 


170.9 


157.4 


167.6 


179.7 


176.8 


183-5 


189.7 


188.2 


186.4 


182.6 


177.3 


179.4 


179.0 


179.7 


Meats 


159.6 


135.7 


165.0 


169.1 


161.3 


160.2 


155.4 


156-0 


161.9 


159.0 


159.0 


171.6 


189.8 


199.3 


Beef and veal 


158.6 


140.6 


166.1 


172.4 


159.3 


149.6 


140.6 


139.8 


148.2 


142.7 


143.7 


167.7 


189.4 


202.3 


POTk 


162.3 


125.2 


171.3 


173.9 


169.9 


178.2 


172.9 


176.6 


183.7 


181.8 


180.4 


181.9 


201.7 


206.5 


Poultry 


157.3 


138 J 


i5a6 


150.4 


170.3 


158.5 


172.1 


165.5 


169.7 


170.5 


164.6 


165-9 


175.1 


186.5 


Ftsh 


204.6 


198.3 


205.4 


197.9 


196.8 


192.1 


190.6 


194.7 


193.1 


206.5 


203.2 


208.3 


216.8 


217.5 


Dairy 


146.4 


142.9 


U1.7 


142.4 


144.8 


146.4 


146.8 


146.7 


148,3 


148.5 


148.6 


148.9 


149.6 


150.5 


Processed fruits and vegetables 


154.6 


148.3 


157.7 


162.7 


165.6 


170-0 


171.1 


170.1 


171.2 


170.9 


169.5 


170.8 


171.0 


170.9 


Cereal and bakery products 


171.2 


166.0 


168.9 


169.3 


169.7 


176.2 


179.7 


181.9 


182.3 


183.6 


181.9 


179.1 


176.2 


174.4 


Sugaiand confectionery 


258.9 


240.7 


246.7 


270i4 


297.9 


315.3 


419.8 


401.4 


358.2 


347.3 


303.0 


280.1 


239.6 


217.8 


Beverages 


140.7 


138.4 


143.6 


146.2 


147.8 


152.6 


154,2 


158.2 


162.6 


162.2 


162,2 


161.7 


161.0 


160.4 



Consumer ftiee Index UlS, average 


1974 


1975 






























(not seasonally idjuiicd!) 


Annual 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mat. 


Api 


Ma> 


June 
















1961 


f = 100 














Consumer price index, all items 


147.7 


146.9 


148.0 


149.9 


151.7 


153.0 


154.3 


155.4 


156.1 


157.2 


157.8 


158.6 


159.3 


160.6 


Consumer price index, less food 


143.6 


142.9 


144.4 


146.1 


147.8 


149.1 


150.4 


151.3 


151JJ 


153.0 


153.9 


154.9 


155.6 


156.6 


All food 


161.7 


160 3 


160.5 


162.8 


165.0 


166.1 


167 8 


169.7 


170.9 


171.6 


171.3 


171.2 


171.8 


174.4 


Food away from home 


159.4 


158.6 


160.4 


161.9 


163.1 


164.7 


166.2 


167.6 


169.0 


170 J 


171.3 


172.2 


172.8 


173.1 


Food at home 


162.4 


160.9 


160.6 


163.0 


165.5 


166J 


168.3 


170.3 


171.4 


172.0 


171.4 


171.0 


171.6 


174.9 


Meats 


164.J 


154.8 


154.0 


162.8 


166.7 


163 J 


163.0 


161.7 


161.9 


160.9 


159.7 


160.2 


167.9 


177.8 


Beef and veal 


168.5 


163.9 


161.0 


169.0 


172.9 


166.8 


163.7 


160.1 


158.5 


156.6 


153.3 


154.6 


166.4 


176.6 


Potk 


161.0 


141,2 


145.9 


158.8 


164.8 


164.0 


166.8 


167.1 


170.0 


169.6 


170.5 


170.0 


175.6 


187.9 


Poultry 


146.9 


135.8 


136.2 


140.8 


148.1 


147.0 


150.9 


154.9 


152.8 


152.0 


151.8 


148.9 


149.8 


157.7 


Rsh 


187.7 


187.1 


188.2 


187.4 


188.6 


190.4 


193.6 


194,8 


195.7 


197 2 


197.1 


197.3 


199.1 


200.4 


Eggs 


160.8 


128.4 


127.8 


146.0 


162.2 


172.2 


162.2 


172.6 


172.6 


172.1 


153.5 


158.2 


144.6 


137.2 


Dairy products 


151.9 


153.8 


151.6 


150.7 


151. 1 


151.7 


152.7 


155.3 


155.2 


155.6 


155.4 


154.8 


153.6 


153.3 


Fats ajid oils 


195.3 


188.0 


186.8 


196.2 


217.3 


223.7 


230.7 


231.9 


214.7 


214.9 


213.1 


209.7 


203.0 


195.8 


Fruit! and vegetables 


165.8 


183.1 


178.7 


168.2 


162.9 


162.4 


164.3 


161.3 


163.5 


166.7 


167.4 


167.8 


169.0 


177.4 


FicsJi 


162.6 


190.3 


182.9 


162.9 


152.7 


151.6 


154.7 


149j6 


153.6 


159.2 


159.9 


160.9 


164.7 


179.0 


Procencd 


170.6 


172.3 


172.6 


176.0 


178.2 


178.4 


178.7 


178.7 


178.3 


177.9 


178.7 


178.2 


175.4 


175,0 


Cerealiand bakery products 


166.1 


165.3 


166.7 


168.2 


170.4 


174.7 


177.6 


181.7 


185.3 


187.3 


189.1 


188.9 


187.0 


185.2 


Sugar and sweets 


195.2 


lft4.1 


195.1 


203.4 


212.1 


226.5 


245.2 


279.0 


281.0 


273.9 


269.5 


255.7 


246.0 


236.8 


Beverages 


155.6 


153.8 


158J 


163.8 


166,5 


169.2 


170.2 


172.7 


175.3 


177.0 


177.8 


178.0 


175.3 


174.9 



.24 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Farm retail piice spreads 



1974 



Annual 



June 



July 



Aug. 



Sept. 



Oct 



^ Nov. 



Dec. 



1975 



Jan. 



Feb. 



M:ir. 



Api. 



May 



June 



MuTket baskjct: 
RctaUcost<J967^]00) 
Fiimvaluc(J967=J00) 
Fann-fetai] spread (1967=100) 
Farmer's share (%) 
Beef, choice: 
Retail price" (cts./lb-> 
Carcass value^ (cts.) 
Net Tarm value^ (ctO 
Farm retail spread (cU.) 
CarcaAMCtail spread* {ctsO 
FaniKati:a!ui spread* (cti,) 
Farmct's share (%) 
Pork: 
Rctafl price^ (cts./lb.) 
Carcass v;tlue* (cts.) 
Net faim value* (cts.) 
Faim^etail ftpiead (cts.) 
CZarcass-retaQ spread* (ct«.) 
Parm-caicass spiead* (cl^.) 
Farmer's shaie(%> 
MiLkf fresh: 
Retail price (cts./'^gaL) 
Farm value (cts.) 
Farm-retail sptead (cts.) 
Fanner's share (%) 
dticken: 
Retail price (ct£./tb.) 
Farm value (cts.) 
Far m^e tail spread (cts.) 
FaTiner*s share {%) 
Eggs, large grade A 
RetaU price <cls./doj.) 
Farm vuluefcts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts-) 
Farmer's share {%) 
Bread, while; 
Retail price (cts./lb.) 
Farm ^ue, wheat (cts.) 
Farm vatue, all' (cts.) 
Fa/m-rctail spread (cts.) 
Fatmcf*s share {%) 
Lettuce: 
ReiaU price (cts./hcad) 
Farm value (cts.) 
Faim^ctJil spread (cts.) 
Farmer's share (%) 
Potatoes: 
Retail price (ets-/l(Hbs.) 
Fum value (cts.) 
1 arm^etail spread (cts.) 
Farmer's share (%) 
Tomatoes: 
Retail price (ct<./lb.) 
Farm value (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (ctsj 
Far Titer's share {%) 
Orange juice, froitn concentrate: 
Retail prke (cts./6-oz. can) 
Farm value (cts.) 
Farm-rei:iil spread (cts,) 
Farmer's share (%) 
Marline: 
Retail price (cts./lb.) 
Farm value (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Far mer^s share (%) 

*For a market basket of farm food and selected items. The market basket 
represents th« average quantities of U.S. farm-originated foods purchased 
ajirtually pel household in 196(^^1. Retail prices art from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics unless otherwise noted. The farm value is the payment to farmers foj 
quantity of farm product i-quiviicm to retail unit, less allowance for b]fprodi*cL 
See ttbk 13, Mty 1975 issue ot ihc Mar kaing art J Tnniportarion Situdttort fot 
farm product equlvalenU for Individual Items, Farm values are based on prices 
at firM point of sale and may include marketing charges wch as grading and 
packing for some commodities. The farm-ietail spread, the difference beiweett 
the retail price and the farm value. represcnU charges for a^«mbling, processing, 
transporting, and distributing these foods. Data arc preliminary. "Composite 



1619 160 2 159 7 162.0 164.3 164.6 166.4 167.8 168.7 

177"6 1657 17^ 7 180.4 178.5 182 3 182.2 178.3 173.5 

152 156 8 151.4 150.4 155.1 153.4 155.8 16K2 165.7 

43 40 42 43 42 43 43 41 40 



169.3 
173.5 

166.6 
40 



168.5 

171.4 

166.7 

39 



168.2 
175.7 
163.5 

40 



169.1 172.9 

182.2 190.8 
160.8 161.6 

42 43 



138.8 
97.4 
86 1 


132.2 
90.2 

77 7 


137.9 

103.4 

90 9 


143.4 
106.6 

97.7 


141.6 
96.2 

85.2 


136.8 

93.4 
82.0 


134.4 
89.8 

78.7 


132.2 
87.5 
77.1 


132.8 
88.8 
76.6 


129.0 

84.7 
73.2 


127 jO 
86.3 

75.7 


133.9 

101.2 

89.9 


147.8 
115.9 
103.9 


157.8 

123.2 
110.2 


52.7 

41.4 

11.3 

62 


54.5 

42.0 

12.5 

59 


47X 

34.5 

12.5 

66 


45.7 

368 

8.9 

68 


56.4 
45.4 

11.0 
60 


54.8 

43.4 

11.4 

60 


55.7 

44.6 

11.1 

59 


55.1 
44.7 
10.4 

58 


56.2 
44.0 

12.2 
58 


55.8 

44.3 
11.5 

57 


51.3 
40.7 
10.6 

60 


44.0 

32.7 

11.3 

67 


43.9 
31.9 
110 

70 


47*6 

34.6 

13.0 

70 


108.2 
77.4 
60.8 
47.4 
30.8 
16.6 
56 


93.7 

64.1 
47.0 
46.7 
29.6 
17.1 
50 


103.7 
77.0 
62.2 
41.5 
26.7 
14.8 
60 


108.7 
78.5 
64.7 
44.0 
30.2 
13.8 
60 


109.9 

77.2 
61.6 
48.3 
32.7 
15.6 


109.0 
81.4 
66.1 
42.9 
27.6 
15.3 
61 


111.4 
83.6 
65.2 
46.2 
27.8 
18.4 
59 


112.7 
85.6 
68.5 
44.2 

27.1 

17.2 

61 


114.9 

84.2 
67.1 
47.8 
30.7 
17.1 
58 


114.8 
86.0 
68.9 

45.9 

28.8 

17.1 

60 


113.6 

86.8 
68.8 
44.8 
26.8 
18.0 
61 


115.7 
88.3 
71.0 

44.7 

27.4 

17.3 

61 


123.0 

97.3 
82.S 
40.5 

25.7 

U.g 

67 


130 J 

104.6 
91.1 
39.4 
25.9 
13.5 
70 


78.4 
40.9 

37.5 
52 


79.9 
42.7 

37.2 
53 


78.4 
40.4 
38.0 

52 


77.5 

39.6 

37.9 

51 


77.3 

38.9 

38.4 

50 


77.5 

39.0 

38.5 

50 


77.6 
40.1 

37.5 
52 


79.2 

40.7 

38.5 

51 


79.4 

40.0 

39.4 

50 


79.2 

40.2 

39.0 

51 


78.9 

39.8 

39.1 

50 


78.5 
39.9 
38.6 

51 


77.4 

39.8 

37.6 

51 


77.2 
39.9 

37.3 
52 


56*0 

31.5 

24.5 

56 


51.2 
27.9 

23.3 
54 


51.8 
29.9 
2L9 

58 


53.5 
30.6 
22.9 

57 


57.0 

33.7 

23.3 

59 


56.2 

34.1 

22.1 

61 


58.2 

34.1 

24.1 

59 


60.4 
33.3 

27.1 
55 


59.3 
32.3 
27.0 

54 


58.6 
33.6 
25.0 

57 


58.8 

33.4 

25.4 

57 


57.6 

33.7 

23.9 

59 


57.9 
33.3 
24.6 

58 


61.4 

37.1 

24.3 

60 


78.3 
53.2 

25.1 
68 


62.5 
38.8 

23.7 
62 


62.3 

40.5 

21.8 

65 


71.1 

47.6 

23.5 

67 


79.0 
55.6 

23.4 
70 


83.9 

58.1 

25.8 

69 


81.0 

54.1 

26.9 

67 


84.1 

58.4 

25.7 

69 


84.2 
56.9 

27.3 
68 


83.9 

56.9 

27.0 

68 


74.9 

47.9 

27.0 

64 


77.2 

47.7 

29.5 

62 


70*6 

45.2 

25.4 

64 


66.9 

40.9 

26.0 

61 


34.5 
5.4 
7.9 

26.6 
23 


34.7 
4.5 
6.8 

27.9 

20 


34.8 
5.1 
7.6 

27.3 
22 


34.6 

4.8 

7.4 

27.2 

21 


34.8 
5.3 
7.9 

26.9 

23 


35.6 

5.7 

8.6 

27.0 

24 


35.8 
5.9 
9.4 

26.4 
26 


36.4 
5.5 
8.8 

27.6 

24 


37.2 
4.9 
7.9 

29.3 

21 


37.4 
4.8 

7.7 

29.7 

21 


37.3 
4.4 
7.0 

30.3 
19 


36.8 
4.4 
6.9 

29.9 
19 


36.2 

4.1 
6.2 

30.0 
17 


35,6 
3.6 
5.6 

30.0 
16 


42 3 


51 5 


49.5 


39.4 


41.8 


42.7 


51.8 


43.9 


39.5 


48.5 


40.3 


38*0 


39.2 


42.0 
9.9 

32.1 
24 


13.2 

29,1 
31 


15.3 

36.2 

30 


15.8 

33.7 

32 


10.2 

29.2 

26 


10.9 

30.9 

26 


16.6 

26.1 

39 


19.9 
31.9 

38 


11.8 
32.1 

27 


19.0 

20.5 
48 


14.2 

34.3 

29 


11.6 

28.7 

29 


12.9 

25.1 

34 


9.4 
29.8 

24 


166.4 

59,4 

107.0 

36 


234.5 

67.9 

166.6 

29 


201.9 
61.1 

140.8 
30 


151.7 
51.7 

100.0 
34 


123.3 
42.9 
80.4 

35 


120.1 

40.5 
79.6 

34 


121.2 
40.8 
80.4 

34 


118.4 

35.9 

82.5 

30 


112.7 
34.6 

78.1 
31 


111.1 
33.0 

78.1 
30 


104.2 

30.6 

73.6 

29 


100.3 
33.9 
66.4 

34 


112.0 

38.4 

73.6 

34 


135JO 
64.2 

70.8 
48 


54.8 

21.0 

33.8 

38 


63.8 

24.7 

39.1 

39 


58.9 

20.7 

38.2 

35 


45.3 
18.9 
26.4 

42 


44.7 

14.6 

30.1 

33 


44.2 
16.5 

27.7 
37 


53.0 

27.6 
25.4 

52 


60.8 

21.3 

39.5 

35 


60.0 

22.0 

38.0 

37 


61.9 

30.3 

31.6 

49 


62.0 

21.4 

40.6 

35 


56.8 

19.5 

37.3 

34 


55.1 

20.0 

35.1 

36 


66.6 
36J 
30.1 

55 


25.8 

8.9 

16.9 

34 


25.7 
9.3 

16.4 
36 


25.8 

9.3 

16.5 

36 


25.9 
9.3 

16.6 
36 


26.0 
9.3 

16.7 
36 


?6.7 
9.3 

17.4 
35 


26.9 
9.3 

17.6 
35 


26.8 
9.3 

17,6 
35 


27.4 

9.0 

18.4 

33 


27.9 
8.7 

19.2 
31 


28.0 

8.7 

19.3 

31 


28.1 
8.3 

19.8 
30 


27.9 

7.9 

20.0 

28 


27^ 

8.0 

19.9 

29 


57.4 

27.7 

29.7 

4& 


54.6 

24.2 

30.4 

44 


54.4 

28.0 

26.4 

51 


57.4 
32.5 
24.9 

57 


63.6 
34.5 

29.1 
54 


66.3 

33.6 

32.7 

51 


69.1 

34.4 

34.7 

50 


70.5 
29.4 

41.1 
42 


71.4 

27.5 

43.9 

39 


70.8 

25.1 

45.7 

35 


69.7 
22.9 

46.8 
33 


67.4 

24.1 

43.3 

36 


63.4 

20.3 

43.1 

32 


60.4 

17.7 

42.7 

29 



monthly average prices of all cuts adjusted for volume sold at special pnces- 
derived ftom BIS and food chain prices. 'Fw a quantity cquMcm to 1 lb 
retail cuttTBccf. Ml lb. of carcass beef (1975 datt based « yield grade 3). 
pork. 1.07 lb. of wholesale cuts. -Payn-nf to famcr fo'^\'"f%^ ^'l 
animal equivaJcnl to I retail pound less value of byproducB: Beef. 2.281b. and 
pock, IJ7 lb. 'Indudes not or>ly gross margin for retailing but also chai^ 
made foe other markettng services such as fabricating, wholesahng and u.<ity 
transportation. 'Measures charges made for livca«k marketing. PJ""*""!. 
and UTimportation to City where consumed. 'Includes wheat and other farm 
ingredients. 
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Meat inimats 



Indicators: 

7TSlaie cattle on feed rcpcrt: 
Number on feed (thousn head) 
Placed on feed (thous. head) 
Marketings (thous. head) 
Beef stoer-corn price ratio. Omaha 
tlog-corn price ratio, Omaha 
Commercial slaughter (thous. head) 

Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cow^ 

BuUs and stags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs 

Hogs 
Commercial production (mil. lb.) 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork 

Market prices: 

Slaughter cattle: 
Steers: 
Omaha 
Prime, M00-13001b. 
Choice, 900-n 00 lb. 
Good, 900-1 100 lb. 
California, Choice 900-1100 lb. 
Cblondo, Choice 900-1 100 \b. 
Cows, Omaha 
Commercial 
Utility 
Cutter 
Cannei 
Vealers, Choice, S. St. Paul 
Feeder cattle: 
Kansas City 

Choice, 400-500 lb. 
Choice, 600-700 lb. 
Good, 600-700 lb. 
All wei^itsand grades 
Amaiillo 

Good, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs: 
Barrows and Gilts No. 1 & 2, Omaha 
200-220 lb. 
220 240 lb. 
Barrows and Gilts, Sioux City 
BaiTowi ind Gilts, 7 markets 
Feeder pjgs: 

U-S. No. I d 2, So. Missouri 40-50 lb. 

Sow!, 7 mjfkets 
Sheep and bmbs: 

Slaughter: 

Lambs. Choice, San Angclo 
Lambs, Choice, So. St. Paul 
Ewes, Good, San Angpio 
Ewes, Good, So. St. Paul 

Feeder Lambt: 

Choice, Sin Angclo 
Choice,So. St. Paul 

Meat: 
Wholesale, Chicago 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 

Choice heifer beef, 500-600 lb. 

Canner and Cutter cow beef 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 

Hams, skinned, 1 4-1 7 lb. 
East Coast : 

Lamb, Choice and Prime, 3545 lb. 

Lamb, Choice and Prime, 55-65 lb. 

Steer Beef, Choice 600-700 lb. 
West Coast: 

floef. Choice 600-700 lb. 



1974 



Annual 



15,331 

17^76 
13.7 
11.3 



32.42 



June 



7,885 
SOI 

1^40 
13.7 
10.0 



28.06 



1975 



Jan. 



I '^"' I 



Mav. 



Apr. 



May 



6,369 

1,159 

1,382 

11.6 

12.6 



6.050 
768 

1,296 
12.2 
14.1 



5,463 
UlS 
1,316 

12.9 
14.3 



5,577 
1,383 
1,260 

14.8 
14.1 



Dollars per 100 pounds 



22.33 



21.56 



24.08 



27.33 



5,589 
1,532 
1,172 

17.6 
164 



36.812 


2,866 


3^06 


3,082 


3,132 


3,206 


3,149 


19,680 


1,714 


1,707 


1.569 


1.610 


1,584 


1,505 


8,798 


668 


852 


777 


777 


785 


756 


7^14 


42] 


873 


672 


676 


757 


794 


820 


63 


74 


64 


69 


80 


94 


2,987 


175 


375 


330 


361 


384 


371 


8,847 


601 


682 


586 


675 


652 


636 


81,762 


6,268 


6,759 


5,892 


6,105 


6,73] 


5,693 


22,844 


1,840 


2,100 


1,S43 


1,890 


1,894 


1,S49 


442 


27 


59 


50 


56 


60 


59 


454 


29 


35 


31 


35 


34 


31 


13^83 


1.050 


MI3 


954 


976 


1,100 


925 



29.81 



June 



5,841 

1^80 

1,148 

18.2 

17.9 



42.66 


38.02 


37.12 


35.74 


37.24 


44.51 


51.59 


55.26 


41.89 


37.98 


36.34 


34.74 


36.08 


42.80 


49.48 


51.82 


38.71 


33.54 


33.09 


31.43 


32.93 


38.92 


44.00 


45.85 


43.72 


39.69 


39.65 


37.19 


38.81 


45.95 


52.00 


53.94 


42J6 


38 J 6 


36.65 


34.52 


36.21 


43.95 


51.35 


53.86 


25.45 


26.15 


16.86 


18.19 


19^4 


2L87 


23.59 


23.55 


25,56 


26.39 


16.82 


18.18 


19.45 


21.67 


23.55 


23.32 


23.90 


25.00 


15.00 


16.02 


17.25 


18.98 


19.64 


19.94 


22.11 


23.04 


12.96 


13^8 


14.99 


16.51 


1643 


16.91 


49.63 


48.35 


36.88 


40.25 


38.90 


46.84 


40.56 


39.15 


40,84 


39.96 


25.09 


26.29 


29.14 


31.45 


34.66 


35.82 


37.88 


35.10 


26.45 


26.96 


2S.75 


31.69 


35.50 


36.81 


33.96 


31.79 


21.75 


23.19 


24.34 


26.54 


29.45 


30.16 


36.49 


33.16 


26.79 


26.82 


27.86 


30.73 


34.87 


33.52 



32.75 



36.83 
36.85 

34.75 
35.12 


29.89 

29.78 
27.29 
27.40 


39.68 
39.79 
38.69 
38.93 


40.20 
40.26 
39.69 
39.61 


40.17 
40.20 
39.59 
39.52 


41.54 

41.57 
40.74 
40.69 


47.56 

47.51 
46.42 
46.44 


52.19 
52.26 
51.31 
51.19 


25.13 
29.92 


17.31 
21.37 


30.10 
35.01 


35.75 
36.52 


39.75 
36J8 


43.05 
37.00 


44.00 
41.12 


44.65 

44.28 


40.41 
39.50 

15.74 
9.20 


46.25 

46.81 

14.50 

8.07 


38.25 

37.72 

14.12 

6.25 


39.31 

40.42 
15J6 

7.00 


46.50 

42.44 

17.25 

8.12 


46.65 
44.18 
18.40 

8.88 


47.62 
50.18 
15.44 

9.42 


46.06 

45.94 

15.38 

9.83 


35.96 
33.26 


37.08 
36.80 


34.12 
34.31 


35.31 

34,78 


37.38 
36.74 


43.65 

37.00 


43.00 
37.79 


39.69 
37,35 


67.76 
66J9 

53.48 
73.60 

52.04 
64.11 


62.18 
61.32 
55.09 
67.85 

33.88 
49.98 


61.36 
60.63 

36.97 
79.25 
60.55 

68.80 


58.41 
57.63 
39.62 
76.53 
62.23 
71.18 


59.50 

58.48 
41.84 
74.79 
6239 
70.67 


70.20 
68.66 
44.07 

78.63 
68^6 
67^6 


80.60 

78.92 
46.44 
92.49 
73.27 
74.89 


85.76 
85.03 
46.64 

102.04 
82.21 

79.91 


83.33 

76.01 
69.08 


92.66 

68.80 
63.72 


87.05 

84.28 
64.05 


88.31 
86.25 
60.34 


90.56 

89.44 
61.09 


93.87 
93.07 

71.07 


97.13 
97.13 
82.09 


96.75 
96.50 

88.01 


70.37 


65.73 


63.88 


61.94 


62.90 


73.08 


83.38 


89.16 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Poultty uid cgp 



EggN 

Farm production (mlK) 

Average number of layers on farms (m^L^ 

RiUorUy per l^er 

Frozen t^ production (mil. lb.) 

Dried egg production (mil. lb.) 

New York wholeule price, 

grade A Uric (cu7doz.) 
Price paid foT Uyin^ feed ($/toii) 
Egg-feed price ratio (ib.) 
Stock*, firil of month; 

Shell (thou, cases) 

Frozen (mil. Lb J 
Replacement chicks hatched (mil-) 
Broilers 
Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. lb.) 
9-city wholesale price (cta./lb.) 
I^roiler-rccd price ($/ton) 
Broiler -feed price ratio (lb.) 
Stocki, nm of month (mil.) 
Average weekly placement of broiler 

chicki in 2t States (mil,) 
Turkeys 
Federally inspected slaughter. 

certined (mil. lb.) 
New York wholesale price, 8-16 

lb. younf hens (cts./lb.) 
Turkey fceU price (S/ton) 
Turkey -feed price tilio (lb_) 
Stocks, first of month (mil. lb.) 

'St. Louis N5.Y KatJMS City.nOmaha, Sioux City, S. St. Joseph, S. Si 
live weight. 



1974 



Annual 



June 



Feb. 



Mar. 



1975 

Apr, 



May 



June 



65,S6S 

286 

23.1 

359.8 

72.1 

58.2 
153 

7.0 



^1U 



7,916.8 

38.2 
167 
2.6 



2.94 L9 



1>835.8 



5,449 

281 
\9A 
37.0 

7.5 

42.8 
137 
5.8 

86 
50.0 

43.4 



687.2 

34.1 

151 

2.5 

373 

61.1 



159.7 



4,995 

282 
17.7 
20.2 

3.2 

55.4 

151 
7.2 

35 
53.8 
373 



570.2 

4L4 

167 

2.9 

33.0 

56.9 



47.1 



5.500 

279 

19.7 

19.9 

3.2 

59.2 
143 
7j6 

48 
51 8 
46.0 



616j6 

40.7 
161 
2,9 

33.8 

59.3 



54.4 



5.271 

275 

19.2 

24.0 

4.4 

50.2 
146 
6.5 

32 
47.0 
48.1 



688.3 

40.1 

164 

2.9 

28.8 

60.2 



68,7 



5,402 
272 
19.9 



49.3 
145 
6.6 

25 
43.6 

48.4 



690 J 

42.9 

161 

3.1 

28.5 

59.9 



8L9 



5,211 

270 
19.3 



50.6 
144 
6,3 

68 

44.8 

40:9 



48.1 
162 
3.4 

24.3 

60-6 



47.2 


374 


46.9 


47.3 


48.3 


51 6 


53.4 


168 


153 


168 


16) 


165 


164 


165 


3.2 


3.1 


3.7 


3.8 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 




227.4 


267.0 


240.2 


207.1 


177.6 


159.6 



Paul, and Indianapolis. ' Bushels of No. 2 YeUow Corn equivalent in value to 100 pounds 



Dairy 



MSk: 

Production: 

Total milk (mU. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of milk oows (thousj 
Price*: 

MinnewU-Wlacondn 3.5% fat (S/cwtJ 
Ration price and price ratios; 

Dairy ration 16% proCein ($/:gii) 

Mllk-ftrcd price ratio 
Whotc^e price index: 1967=100 
Stocks, end of period: 

Total* milk equivalent (mil. lb.) 
Conimcidi) (mil, lb.) 
GovetnmcnC (miL lb.) 
Imports: 

Total nfiilk equivalent (mL lb.) 
USDA net removals: 

Total milk equivalent (mH. tb.) 
Butter: 
Production (tniL lb.) 
Stocki, end of period (miL lb.) 
Price, wholeuk.Gnde A,Chicago(ct3./lbJ 
USDA net removals, (nrul. lb.) 
Commcrdal disappearance (mil. lb.) 
American cheese : 
Production (mU. Ik) 
Slocks, end of period (mil. lb.) 
Price, wholeitaJe, Wis. Assem. Pts. (ets.Ab.J 
USDA removals (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb.) 
NofiTatdry milk: 
Production (mil. lb,) 
Stocks^ end of period (mil. lb.) 
Price, wholesale, avg. manf. (ets.Ab.) 
USDA removali (ma. lb.) 
Commciciil disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Cottage cheese' ; 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Fiozen desserts^ : 
Production (mQ. gal.) 

' Including lowfatcotlage cheese. Mce cream, 



1974 



Annual 



Jtme 



1975 



Jan. 



Peb. 



Mar. 



Apt. 



May 



June 



115,416 10^63 9,301 8,775 

10,286 943 830 784 

11,221 11,206 11,204 1M92 

7.06 6.31 6.80 &Ji 

138 123 148 111 

1.33 1.36 1.25 K33 

146.4 142.9 148.3 148.5 

5.886 8,174 5,872 5,775 

5^76 7,800 5,528 5,312 

310 374 344 464 

2^32 111 197 71 

U345.5 291.9 254.2 458.4 

961.7 95.2 97.4 WA 

49.2 117.5 54.5 61-3 
65.7 60.6 66.8 68.1 
32.7 13-0 6.9 16.7 

929.9 70.7 88.4 72.4 

1,S58.6 188.3 130.6 122.1 

420.9 486.6 413.5 393.1 

79.9 71.1 74.8 76.9 

60.3 .9 10.9 11.0 
1,780.6 156.2 128.9 132.1 

1,019.9 138.1 83.5 81.6 

293.2 1%.1 310.2 316.3 

58.6 57.5 58.8 60.0 

265j0 29.5 38.8 46.1 

809.9 75.6 S7X> 43.7 

977.4 81.3 81.7 78.7 

Ml 8.7 550.8 79.3 160.7 

ice milk, and sherbet. 



10,023 

897 

11,176 

6.86 

130 

1.38 

148.6 

5,640 

5,025 

615 

79 

417.7 

96.3 
60.5 
68.1 
13.7 
89.9 

144.1 

385.6 

77.4 

13.1 

140.3 

95.9 
335.4 
60.7 
54.0 
41.9 

87.7 

?57.2 



10,121 

906 

n,176 

6.94 

134 

1.36 

148.9 

5,708 

5,024 

684 

80 

412.5 

100.9 
66.5 
69.2 
14.6 
84.0 

152.9 

379.9 

78.8 

10.9 

147.1 

111.5 

328.8 

60.3 

72.5 

45.4 

89,9 

354.5 



10,789 
968 

11,150 

7.02 

132 

1.36 

149.6 

6.203 
5,139 

1,064 

72 

558.9 

101.6 
85.1 
69.2 

21.8 
78.6 

168.4 
383.1 

80.6 
10.6 

156.4 

131.4 

379.7 

60.2 

73.9 

50.2 

93.2 

467.4 



10,460 

938 

11,147 

7.11 

130 
1.36 



245.9 



8.4 



6.8 



84.2 
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Trade balance 



Agri cultural exporU 
NonapicuUtiral exports 
Total exports 

Agricuhunl impOiU 

NonaghcuUiml imports 
Total imports 

Agricultural trade balance 
Nonagricultuial trade balance 
Total trade balance 



July-May 



1973/74 



19^88.2 

57,066.9 
76,655.1 

8J06.9 
65,289.9 

73,996.8 

IO,88L3 
-8,223.0 
2,658.3 



1974/75 



20.192.1 

74,144.2 
94,336.3 

8,75 LO 
84,892.5 
93,643.5 

11,44L1 

-10,748.3 
692.8 



S mQ^ 



1974 



1,796.5 
6*561.8 
8,358.3 

890.1 
7,925.0 
8,815.1 

906.4 
1,363.2 

456.8 



Mav 



1975 



1,496.4 
7,340.9 
8,837.3 

688.4 
6*625.8 
7,314.2 

808.0 

715.1 

1,523.1 









1974 










197S 






Prices of pnncip*! VS. agricultural 
IraJc products 


























July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mai. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Export commodities 


























Wheat, r^.b. Gulf ports (3/busheO 


4.60 


4.56 


4.64 


5.23 


5.10 


5.06 


4.42 


4.21 


3-96 


3.92 


3.57 


2.47 


Cbrn, f.o.b. Gulf ports ($/bushel) 


3.36 


3.70 


3.59 


3.85 


3.66 


3.78 


3.31 


3.18 


3.13 


3 10 


2.94 


3.07 


Grain lorghum, r*o.b. Gulf ports (S/bushet) 


5.26 


5.80 


5.84 


6.77 


6.63 


6.58 


5.94 


5.33 


5.17 


5.25 


5.03 


4.53 


Soybean!, fjo.b. Gulf ports ($/bushel) 


7.02 


8.05 


7.85 


8.56 


7.74 


7.59 


6.70 


5.94 


5.89 


6.06 


5.50 


5.46 


Soybean oil, Decatur <oents/lb.) 


40.50 


43.30 


40.70 


42.30 


40.40 


38.00 


33.60 


29.40 


29.10 


28.20 


23.60 


23.3 


Soybean meal, Decatur (S/toO) 


13S.10 


155.90 


138.10 


168.20 


141.00 


143.40 


129.20 


U7.25 


117.75 


122.73 


118.50 


119.38 


Cbtton, 10 market average spot (cents/lb.) 


55.30 


50.36 


47.65 


44.59 


39.96 


36.91 


36.10 


36.44 


37.81 


40.43 


41.73 


42.77 


Tobica>, avg. price of auction (cents/lb.) 


86.10 


98.20 


107.20 


103.80 


103.50 


106.50 


103.70 


106.00 


106.30 


106.30 


106.10 


106.00 


Rice, fjo.b. mill. Houston ($/cwt,) 


31.50 


22.50 


21.00 


20.90 


22.40 


21.75 


22.50 


22.40 


22.25 


22.25 


2125 


22.25 


Inedible tallow, Oiic«go(cents/lb.) 


15.60 


14.81 


12.06 


13.30 


13.59 


9.83 


10.28 


10.44 


9.97 


11.22 


12.29 


13.90 


Import commodities 


























Coffee, N.Yjpot (cents/lb.) 


69.62 


64.50 


62.90 


64.53 


65.49 


69.90 


70.50 


69.80 


69.95 


69.00 


70.61 


73.43 


Sugar, N.Y. spot (ccnts/lb.) 


28.35 


32.60 


33.71 


38.83 


57.30 


46.74 


40.15 


36.07 


28.52 


26.07 


19.27 


15 96 


Cow meat, to.b. port of entry (cents/lb^ 


74.43 


72.84 


63.37 


62.83 


60.02 


57.33 


51.96 


52.00 


51.85 


58.00 


62.75 


67.95 


Rubber, N.Y. spot (cents/lb.) 


35.4 


34.7 


31.8 


31.2 


27.0 


30.6 


20.9 


30.0 


29.30 


29.00 


29.50 


29.50 


Ojcoa beans, N.Y. spot (cents/lbj 


106.7 


107.7 


106.4 


115.1 


104.2 


85.4 


86.1 


87.2 


81.50 


72.90 


61.20 


63.60 


Bananas, f^.b. port of entry ($/40 lb. box) 


4.02 


3.47 


4.06 


3.50 


3.08 


3.17 


3.75 


4.37 


4.77 


5.05 


N.A. 


5.15 


Canned Danish hams, ex-warehouse N.Y. (S/lb.) 


1.11 


1.17 


1.30 


1.44 


1.53 


1.50 


1.49 


1.54 


1.58 


1.62 


1.63 


1.75 


Quantity Indices' 


























Export (1967=100) 


160 


124 


114 


137 


176 


160 


190 


155 


151 


149 


129 


N.A. 


Import (1967=100) 


114 


106 


95 


91 


100 


112 


127 


112 


118 


120 


110 


N.A. 


Unit Viliie Indices^ 


























Export (1967=100) 


211 


218 


225 


233 


251 


248 


250 


240 


233 


222 


219 


NJV. 


Import (1967=^100) 


199 


209 


216 


227 


231 


240 


263 


236 


234 


226 


220 


N.A. 



1 Quantity and unit value indices are" for March 1975. 
N A. Not available. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



U^. agricultunJ vxporti 
by selected commodities 



Ammab, live, ex. poultry 
Meat and preparations, ex. poultry (lb.) 
Dairy products, excluding eggs 
Poultry and poultry ptoducts 
Grains and preparation 

Wheat aniJ wheat flour 0>u.) 

Rice, miUcd (lb.) 

Feed grains (mti) 

Other 
Fnittt, nutii and preparations 
Vegetables and preparations 
Sugai tnd preparations, including honey (lb.) 
Coffee, tGi, cocoa, spices, etc. Ob.) 
Feedi and fodders 

Ptotein meal <i. ton) 
Bevtragei, ex, diitilled alcoholic bev. (gal.) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Ob^) 
Hides, skins, ind fuiskins 
03 weds 

Soybeans (bu.) 
Wool, unmanufactured (lb., grease basis) 
Cotton, unnunufactured (running bale) 
Fkts, oUi, and greases (lb.) 
Vegetable oiliiind waxes (lb.) 
Rubber and allied gums Qb.)' 
Other 
Total 



July-May 



Quantity 



1973/74 1974/75 



1,080,134 

3,181,340 

40,152 



355,047 
73^92 

4,896 
3,581 

624,473 



480,019 
11,754 

5.564 
2,421,802 
1^88.393 

39,442 



Value 



1973/74 



1974/75 



May 



The u sa nds Tho usands 



467,289 566,058 



948,869 

4,499,824 

32,044 



424,731 
65,544 

4,373 

4,044 

606,384 



390^64 

12,218 

3,634 

2,480,309 

2,440,661 

36^44 



1,000 
doQars 

201,389 

296,105 

58,861 

132,234 

9,557,564 

4,425,655 

684,059 

4,224,512 

223,338 

691,726 

372,002 

46,685 

62,950 

1,286,892 

1,038,144 

6,522 

735,981 

432,237 

3,261,761 

3,031,670 

16,022 

1,184,762 

463,363 

465,881 

13,873 

301,417 

19,588,227 



UOOO 
dollars 

120,000 

309,297 

126,260 

122,030 

10,198,776 

4,597,072 

906,909 

4,482,338 

212,457 

727,292 

506,898 

92,138 

63,472 

943,456 

681,767 

7,976 

B61,514 

382,857 

3,105,611 

2,867,421 

15,271 

932,163 

456,223 

878,024 

19,737 

323,152 

20,192,147 



Quantity 



1974 



Thousands 



38,641 



58,595 
233,339 

3,780 



60,131 

7,278 

443 

694 

60,510 



43,544 

1,934 

605 

311,211 

241,251 

3,031 



1975 



Value 



1974 



Thousands 



61,111 



69,512 
436,983 

2,086 



47,965 

5,713 

232 

479 

44,710 



25,087 

2,374 

381 

169,725 

200,814 

4,187 



1,000 
dollars 

7,318 

20,793 

6,708 

11,163 

804,819 

297,296 

52,107 

433,858 

21,558 

56,233 

35,000 

8,060 

6,529 

98,912 

76,747 

984 

72,349 

45,196 

309,617 

275,112 

2,309 

143,635 

71,944 

64,875 

1,462 

28.612 

1,796,518 



1975 



1,000 
dollars 

9,517 
33,903 
34,531 
13v448 

709,324 

328,843 

81,564 

278,138 

20,779 

69^35 

46,445 

13,824 

5,561 

63,801 

36,880 

960 

65,575 

34,033 

183,210 

155,597 

3,160 

86,678 

28,715 

66,218 

2,486 

25,753 

1,496,377 



U.S. agiiculturai imports 
by ^cketcd commodilfes 



Animals, live ex. poultry 

Meat and preps., ex. poultry (lb.) 

Beef and veal (lb J 

PtJTkObJ 
Dairy products, excluding eggs 
Poultry and poultry pioducts 
Grains and preparations 

\Mieat and wheat flour (bu.) 

Rice (lb.) 

Fe^sd grains (mt.) 

Other 
Fniiti, null, and pteparations 

tl ananas (tb.) 
VegeUblci and preparations 
Sugar and preparations, including honey 

Sugar, cane or beet (ston) 
Coffee, lea, cocoa. ■pices,etc (lb.) 

Cbffec, green (lb.) 

Cocoa beam (lb.) 
Feeds and fodders 

Ph>tein meal (iTon) 
Beverages, ex, distilled alcoholic bev. (gal.) 
Tobacco, unmuiufactured (lb.) 
Iljdci. skins, and furskins 
Oilseeds 

Soybeani (lb.) 
Wool, unmanufactured (gib.) 
Cotton, unnunufictitred (rble) 
Fats, oUs and greases <Ib.) 
Vegetable oUs and v^*a?tcs (lb.) 
Rubber and allied gums (lb.) 
Other 

Total 



J1*Vy "O?*: 



July 'May 



Quantity 



1973/74 



1,814^68 

1,382^74 

369^35 



1,307 

11,326 

180 



5,010 

3,809,981 

2,704,687 

457,263 

23 

83,034 

267,110 



56 

45,240 

79 

21,955 

1,188,791 

1,392^23 



1974/75 



VaSuc 



1973/74 



1974/75 



May 



Quantity 



1974 



1975 



Value 



1974 



1975 



TTiOusands TTlousands 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars Thousands Thousands 1,000 dollan 1,000 doUars 



1,457,249 
1,107,822 

311,290 



830 
2,350 

394 



4,025,822 3,710,845 



4,072 

2,885,351 

1,954,572 

359,728 

6 

88,898 
302,471 



90 

27,690 

58 

25,756 

1^70,759 

1,326,617 



203^10 

1,682,768 

1,184,070 

444,603 

434,830 

26,533 

115^0 

6,508 

M90 

25,162 

82,380 

528,596 

179,853 

367,966 

1,217,889 

1,061,536 

2,200,036 

1,567,435 

253,060 

49,526 

2,183 

307^7 

168,667 

137,786 

64,239 

14 

54,767 

17,249 

4,333 

309,660 

442,430 

372,766 

8,706,938 



87,704 


— 




15,625 


970,277 


126,410 


110,602 


108450 


605,966 


91,566 


80,690 


71,222 


330,926 


30,012 


26,384 


32,747 


196,026 






22,822 


21,144 




._, 


2y448 


166,960 


— 


,.- 


17,029 


4,825 


1,035 


5 


4,860 


715 


1,337 


70 


362 


70,230 


26 


53 


3,912 


91,190 


— 


,-. 


7,895 


531,058 


— 


— 


59,316 


182,230 


363,724 


338,722 


15^56 


346,525 


— 


_,, 


45.080 


2,484,692 


— 


--- 


171,987 


2,293,850 


512 


226 


154,826 


1,775,081 


377,511 


267,188 


235.419 


1,104,343 


247,064 


180^59 


148,760 


258,104 


62,622 


39^58 


42,100 


43,078 




... 


4,135 


723 


1 





149 


297,315 


8,154 


7,390 


27,746 


207,108 


^1,353 


28,600 


14.001 


128,098 


— 


--- 


14,166 


33,127 






4,673 


16 


28 


55 


5 


28,303 


4,555 


2,722 


5,819 


12,362 


6 


8 


1,933 


7,365 


1,600 


2,686 


321 


570,045 


117,005 


178,039 


42,567 


369.613 


147,375 


74,255 


59,027 


475,1 14 




— 


37^04 


8,750,995 


._, 


♦ - - 


890,068 



7,241 

68,513 

35,520 

30,595 

10^98 

2,701 

17,814 

32 

34 

9,541 

8,207 

56,671 

17,855 

38,333 

164,639 

145,600 

152,404 

95,664 

24M7 

3,221 

12 

25,496 

19,029 

11^83 

3,010 

7 

2,184 

1,438 

840 

49,943 

18,602 

34,131 

688,391 
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^Expartquan titles 


■ Fisca. 
1973/73 


! year 

1973/74 


July-May 
1973/74 


July -May 
1974/75 


May 

1974 


May 
1975 








1 ,000 metric tons 






Aninm) products: 
Fats, oil I, tnd greases 

Meats and meat products 
Foultry meats, fresh or frozen 


1,152 
245 

68 


1,183 

230 

81 


1,099 

212 
75 


1,J25 

257 

71 


14t 

5 


77 
28 

8 


Grains: 














Wheat and products 
Feed grains and products 


32,397 

35,805 
1,941 


31,267 

44,284 
1,584 


29,597 

40,536 

1,443 


26,071 

32,365 

2,041 


1,612 

3,815 

106 


1,919 

2,109 

198 


Oibeeds and products: 
Soybeans 
Protein meal 
Vegetable oU.^ and waxes 


13,754 
4,802 
1,058 


14,125 
4,983 
1,050 


13,064 

4,442 

902 


10,629 
3,967 
1,107 


1,185 
402 
109 


683 

210 

fl 


Other: 
Fruits and preparations' 
Vegetables and pfepaiationi' 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Feeds and fodders^ 


1,217 
1,061 
268 
1,028 
1,397 


1,367 

IJ021 

313 

1,241 

1,415 


1,243 

897 

283 

1,133 

1,261 


1,345 
1,066 

275 

744 

1,258 


138 

89 

27 

122 

112 


156 

126 

79 
120 



Total 



Animal products: 
Fats, oils, and greases 
Meats and meat products 
Poultry meats, fresh or frozen 

Grains; 
Wheat and products 
Feed grains and products 
Rice 

Oilseeds and products: 
Soybeans 
Protein meal 
Vegetable oils and waxes 

Other: 
Fruits and preparations' 
Vegetables and preparations' 
TofaHCOO 
Cotton 

Feeds and fodden^ 
Other agricultural products 

Total 



96,193 



237 

307 

49 



2,387 
2.346 

437 



2,287 
721 
317 



^57 
296 
640 
748 
217 
1,456 

12,902 



104,144 



506 

317 

82 



4,739 

4,696 

752 



3,273 

1,135 
564 



589 
407 
814 

1,294 
280 

1,875 

21,323 



96,187 



463 
296 

77 



4,467 
4,263 

684 



3,032 

1,038 

466 



539 
372 
736 

1,169 
169 

1,817 

19,588 



$ mil 



82,321 



456 

309 
65 



4,646 

4,529 

907 



2,867 
682 

878 



579 
507 
862 
922 
161 
1,822 

20,192 



7,881 



72 
21 

5 



301 

438 

52 



275 

77 
65 



48 
35 
72 

141 
15 

180 

1,797 



5,824 



29 

34 
7 



334 

281 

82 



156 

37 
66 



60 
46 
66 
86 
15 
197 

1,496 



' iTwrludes fr^sh frmti, canned fruits, and dried fruits, ' Includes fresh vegetables, canned vegeUbJes, and pulses. * Includes prepared animal feeds, 
com byproducts, and alfalfa meal and cubes. 
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us. agHculturaJ exports 
by regHHis^ 


Fiscal 


years 


July-May 


May 




Change 


t- 


1972/73 


1973/74 


1973/74 


1974/75 


1974 


1975 


fiscal year 


JuJy-May^ 


May 1975 








SMU. 








Percent 




Westeni Europe 
Enlarged European ComniiinJty 
Other Western Europe 


4.407 

3,590 

817 


6.754 
5,321 
1.433 


6,234 
4,898 
1.336 


6,576 
5.054 
1.522 


561 
434 

127 


420 
341 

78 


+53 

+4S 
+75 


+5 

+3 

+14 


'25 
-21 
-39 


Eastern Europe and USSR' 
USSR 

Eastern Europe 


1,350 

900 
450 


1,195 
509 
686 


1.101 

472 
629 


929 
366 
563 


69 
25 

44 


69 
39 

30 


11 
^3 
+52 


16 
-22 

-11 


+58 
-32 


West Asia 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia, excluding 

Japan and PRC 
Japan 
Pteopk's Republic of China 


4,552 
332 

377 

1.387 
2,258 

200 


7.911 
786 
663 

2,254 

3,356 

852 


7.285 
703 
585 

2,070 

3,140 
788 


7.682 
1,488 
1.102 

1.7S3 
3.003 

306 


592 

44 
37 

180 

295 

36 


568 
100 
123 

i27 

209 

9 


+74 

+137 

+76 

4*3 

+49 
+326 


+5 

-112 
+89 

-15 
■4 

-61 


■4 
+127 

+232 

*29 
-29 

-74 


Latin America 


1,089 


2,407 


2,190 


2.231 


252 


164 


+ 121 


+2 


-35 


Canada, exluding transshipments 
Canadian transshipments 


824 
272 


1,195 
751 


1,082 
687 


1.194 

419 


109 
103 


119 
38 


+29 
+ 176 


+10 
'39 


+9 
^4 


Afhca 
North Africa 
Other A&ica 


349 

179 
170 


980 
583 
397 


891 
539 
352 


1,040 
692 

348 


98 
57 

4? 


110 
83 

27 


+181 
+226 
+ 134 


+17 

+28 

-1 


+12 

+46 

36 



Oceania 
Total* 



^Not adjusted for transshipments. ^ Value 
to rounding- 



SS 128 119 119 12 9 +120 


-25 


12.901 21,320 19.588 20,192 1.797 1.496 +65 


+3 -17 


change from 1973/74 to 1974/75 computed from unrounded data. * Includes Yugoslavia. 


^TotaU ^vy not add due 



J-'f V 1'?"'f; 



3r 



Gross Nation^ Product and 






1973 






1974 




1975 


RoJatnJ Dat^ 


1974 
























I 


n 


n 


IV 


I 


U 


III 


IV 


1 


a 








Sbil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at 


annual rates) 






Gross national product' 


1.397.4 


1,248.9 


1.277.9 


l.30a9 


1,344.0 


1,358.8 


1,383.8 


1,416.3 


1.430.9 


1,416-6 


1,4334 


Persoru! consumption expenditujes 


876J 


781.7 


799.0 


816.3 


823.9 


840.6 


869.1 


901.3 


895.8 


913.2 


938.1 


D umbie goods 


127.5 


132.4 


132-1 


132.4 


124-3 


123.9 


129.5 


136J 


120.7 


124.9 


130.0 


Nondurable goods 


380.2 


323.3 


332-7 


343.8 


352.1 


364.4 


375.8 


389.0 


391.7 


398.8 


408J 


Gtom private dotiifistic in vestment 


209.4 


199.0 


205.1 


209.0 


224.5 


210.5 


211.8 


205.8 


209.4 


163.1 


147-3 


Fi^td investment 


195.2 


189.0 


194.4 


197.1 


195.5 


193.6 


198.3 


197.1 


191.6 


182.2 


181.0 


Nonreddcntial 


149.2 


130.5 


135.6 


139.0 


141.9 


145.2 


149.4 


150,9 


151.2 


146.9 


144.6 


Struct ujes 


52.0 


44.6 


46*2 


47.9 


49-3 


51.3 


5Z2 


51 jO 


53.7 


5Z8 


50.2 


Froduoen* durable equipment 


97.1 


85.9 


89.4 


91.1 


92-6 


93.9 


97.2 


99.9 


97.5 


94.2 


94.4 


ReddentiaJ stiucttifcs 


46.0 


58J 


58.7 


58.1 


53.6 


48.4 


48.8 


46.2 


40.4 


35.3 


36.4 


Nonfaim 


45.2 


58.0 


58.4 


57.6 


53-0 


47.8 


48.0 


45.4 


39.7 


34.8 


35.7 


Change in business mventontcs 


14.2 


10.0 


10.7 


U.8 


28.9 


16.9 


13.5 


8.7 


17.8 


19.2 


-33.7 


Nonfarm 


11.9 


6.5 


7.7 


7.4 


24.0 


13.1 


10.4 


6.6 


17.5 


-17.8 


33.4 


Net exports of goods and services 


2.1 


-.8 


.5 


6.7 


9.3 


11.3 


-1.5 


-3.1 


19 


8.8 


9.2 


Exports 


140.2 


88.8 


95.4 


103.7 


113.6 


131.2 


138.5 


143.6 


147.5 


142.2 


130.9 


Imports 


138.1 


89.5 


94.9 


96.9 


104.3 


119.9 


140.0 


146.7 


145.7 


133.4 


121.7 


Goveniinent purchases of goods and services 


309.2 


269-0 


273.3 


276.9 


286.4 


296.3 


304.4 


312.3 


323.8 


33 L6 


338.8 


Federal 


116.9 


106.4 


106.2 


105.3 


lOM 


111.5 


114.3 


117.2 


124.5 


126.5 


128.6 


State and Local 


192.3 


16Z6 


167.1 


171.6 


177.9 


184.8 


190.1 


195.1 


199.3 


205.1 


210.2 








1958 Sbil. (Quarterly d:ita se^isonally adjusted at annual rates) 






Gross national product 


82L2 


832.8 


837.4 


840.8 


845.7 


830.5 


827.1 


823.1 


804.0 


780.0 


779.4 


Personal consumption expenditures 


539.5 


552.9 


553.7 


555.4 


546.3 


539.7 


542.7 


547.2 


528.2 


531.5 


539.6 


Durable goods 


103.1 


117.2 


115.7 


U4.3 


107.2 


105.2 


lOiS.8 


107.8 


92.8 


95.2 


97.5 


Nondurable goods 


223.7 


228.7 


228,3 


230.0 


227.4 


223.9 


223,6 


225.8 


221.4 


222.5 


225.9 


Gross private domestic investment 


126.7 


134.4 


136.3 


135.8 


145.8 


133.3 


130.3 


122.7 


120.5 


89.3 


79.6 


Fixed Investment 


118.0 


127.1 


128.4 


127.7 


125.8 


122-7 


122.2 


117.7 


109.6 


101.0 


98.4 


Nonreadcntial 


94.0 


92-2 


94.3 


95.1 


96-0 


96.3 


96.5 


94.1 


89.2 


83.8 


81.0 


Structures 


26.2 


24.7 


25.1 


25.6 


26.0 


26.7 


26.6 


25.4 


26.1 


25.2 


23.7 


Producers' durable equipment 


67.8 


67.4 


69.2 


69.5 


70.0 


69-7 


69.9 


68.7 


63.1 


58.6 


57.2 


HeiideniiaJ structures 


24.0 


35.0 


34.1 


32-6 


29.8 


26.4 


25.7 


23.6 


20.4 


17.3 


17.4 


Nonfarm 


23.6 


34.7 


33.9 


32.4 


29.5 


26.0 


25.3 


23.1 


20.1 


17.0 


17.1 


Change In business Inventories 


BJ 


7.3 


7.8 


8.0 


20.0 


10.6 


8.2 


5.0 


10.9 


-11.7 


-18.8 


No n farm 


7.4 


5.4 


6.3 


6.2 


17.9 


8.7 


6.4 


3.9 


10.7 


-10.9 


-18.6 


Net exponi of goods and services 


9j0 


1.4 


3.5 


5.8 


7.9 


U.5 


8.2 


7.3 


9.1 


11.6 


10.9 


Experts 


71.9 


64.8 


65.9 


66.9 


68-9 


73.3 


73.4 


70.9 


69.9 


66.5 


61.7 


Imports 


62.9 


63.4 


62.4 


61.1 


61.0 


61.8 


65.1 


63.6 


60.9 


54.9 


50.7 


Government purchases of goods and services 


146.0 


144.1 


143.9 


143-7 


145.7 


146.0 


145.8 


145.9 


146J 


147.7 


149.3 


Federal 


56.5 


58.9 


57.7 


56.2 


56.4 


56.3 


56.3 


56.5 


57.0 


57.4 


58.5 


State and local 


89.5 


85.2 


86.2 


87.5 


89.3 


89.7 


89.5 


89.4 


89.3 


90.2 


90.9 


Implicit price deflator forGNP (1958=100) 


170.18 


149.95 


152.61 


155.67 


158.93 


163.61 


167.31 


172.07 


177.97 


181.62 


183.90 


Disposable income ($bil.) 


979.7 


869.5 


892-1 


913.9 


939.4 


950.6 


966.5 


993.1 


1.008.8 


1,015.5 


1,078.8 


Disposable income (1958 Sbil.) 


602.8 


615J 


618.2 


621.8 


622-9 


610.3 


603.5 


602-9 


594.8 


591.0 


620,5 



ScJected monthJy indif:ators 


1974 


1975 


Annual 


June 


Jan. 


leb. 


Mai. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Industrial production, total^ (1967^100) 
Manufacturing (1967=100) 

Duiable(l967"l00) 

Nondunbk(l967«lOO) 
Employment' (Mil. persons) 
Unemployment nte ' 
Personal income' (Sbil. annual rate) 
Consumer price mdcx' *(1967=100) 
Wholesale price index" ^1967=100) 
Money stock (daily avcraie)' (Sbil,) 
Time and savings deposita (daUy average)" (SbiL) 
Three-month Treasury biU ntc" {%) 
Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's)* *(%) 
Interest rate on new home mortgages* '*{%) 


124.8 

124-4 

120.7 

129.7 

85.9 

5.6 

1,150.5 

147.7 

160.1 

* 284.4 

*419-4 

7.886 

8.57 

8.92 


125.8 

125.6 

122.1 

130.7 

86.1 

5.2 

1.143.5 

146.9 

155.7 

280.0 

398.4 

8.145 

8.47 

8.85 


Se: 

113.7 
111.8 
108.2 
117.2 

84.6 
8.2 
1,191.1 
156.1 
171.8 
282.2 
426.0 
6.493 

8.83 

9-33 


isonally adjusts 

1U.2 

109.2 

104.8 

115.6 

84.0 

8.2 

1,193.4 

157.2 

171,3 

283.5 

42«.9 

5.583 

8-62 

9.12 


;d except as n( 

110.0 

107.7 

103.5 

113.7 

83.8 

8.7 

1,195.7 

157.8 

170.4 

286.1 

430.0 

5.544 

8.67 

9.06 


>tcd 

109.9 

107.7 

103.1 

114.3 

84.1 

8.9 

1,203.1 

158.6 

172.1 

287.1 

431.7 

5.694 

8.95 

8.96 


109.6 

1074 

102.0 

115.3 

84.4 

9.2 

1,214.3 

159.3 

173.2 

289.7 

433.1 

5.315 

8.90 

8.90p. 


no.op. 

107.8p. 

101.7p. 

116.6p, 

84.4 

8.6 

l,2t4.9p. 

173.7 

5.193 

8.77 



' Department of Commerce. ^ Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. * Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Not seasonally adjusted, 
eccmbcr of the year listed. * Moody's Investor Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board, p. Preliminary. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



REPORTS TO NOTE 



USDA'k Economic Research Service issues a variety oi 
periodic reports that analyze the economic situation 
of \JS, agriculture, STngle copies of these reports are 
available free on request. Each report aUo has a mall* 
ing list to which your name may be added. Send re- 
quests to: Publications Unit, ERS Information 
Division, US. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 



Agricultural Supply and Demand Estimates, irregular. These reports, issued 
on the day after the publication of major crop production, grain stocks, or 
planting intentions reports by the Statistical Reporting Service, prc»^nt sta- 
tistics, by crop, covering the balance of supply (production, stocks, imports) 
and demand (domestic use, exports, carryover) for the current marketing 
season. Rough irvJicationsof the supply niemand balance for one season 
ahead also may be included. 

Balance Sheet of the Farming Sector, annual, issued in October. A balance 
sheet as of January 1 which views the farm sector of agriculture as one large 
enterprise, and brings together individual series of farm assets and claims to 
those assets. It also includes the value of farm assets owned, and farm debt 
owed, by landk>rds. 

Farm Mortgage Debt, anniial. This shows totai farm-mortgage debt and 
amounts held by principal lender groups, by State. 

Agricultural Finance Statistics, annual. It provides a reference book of data 
pertaining to, or related to, the financing of US. agriculture. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes, Recent Trends and Developments, annual. Reports 
for States and regions rhe taxes levied on farm real estate, taxes levied per 
acre, index numbers of amount of tax per acre, the amount of tax per SI 00 
of fuit land value, taxes levied on farm real estate as a percentage of net and 
gross farm income, and taxes levied on farm real estate as a percentage of 
total personal income of farm population. 

Changes in Farm Productton and Efficiency, annual. This report presents 
major statistical series on farm production, production inputs and effi^ 
ciency. It provides the latest information on production trends, char>ges 
in farm inputs and practices, uses of cropland, labor productivity, and farm 
mechanization. Five supplements give data by farm production region. 

Livestock Feed Relationships - National and Geographic Areas, annual. Data 
in this report reflect aggregate changes in feed utilization by kinds of five- 
stock due to feeding practices, changes in livestock arvJ poultry numbers, 
and supply situations for major types of feedstuffs. An Index relating hfgh- 
proteln feed consumption is measured in high protein animal units. Surplus 
and deficit feed grain balances by geographic areas arc also shown for the 
3 most recent feeding years. 
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